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FOEEWOED 


I have read this book with considerable interest 
and feel sure that it will prove of use to those who 
look to the spread of the co-operative movement for 
relief from many of India’s troubles. The movement 
is no longer a new one; through a long series of 
failures and successes it has gained a mass of experi- 
ence which is now available to all who wish to ensure 
solid progress. There is nothing arbitrary or didac- 
tic about the various Acts, Rules or By-laws ; every 
word has a special meaning, and there is a special 
reason for every phrase. Through several generations 
of trial and error, the practice of co-operators has been 
hammered out, until it is now possible to speak with 
authority on almost all suggestions for the spread of 
the movement or its better conduct. At one time it 
was necessary to search European experience for 
guidance, now on most matters the accumulated ex- 
perience of India speaks with almost unanimous voice. 
Where in this country, people have deliberately refus- 
ed to accept the warning of outside experience, they 
have invariably suffered loss ; such success as has 
been obtained has been gained from a careful study 
of what has proved successful elsewhere and from 
applying these lessons with suitable modifications to 
conditions here. The fact is that the human mind is 
much the same everywhere, and the rural mind is 
particularly uniform wherever men are trying to meet 
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their needs by extracting a living from a stubborn 
soil. In this book the author has succeeded in bring- 
ing together a mass of experience, and in putting it 
into easily readable form; he has wisely confined 
himself to basic principles and to thoroughly well- 
tried lessons. Such a book could never have been 
written fifteen years ago ; yet to-day it will be ac- 
cepted as sound and correct throughout India, so 
general has been the result of attempting to apply 
the principles of co-operation to local problems. 

A few years ago, stress used to be laid on Acts, 
Rules and By-laws ; now it is becoming clear that 
success must be founded on the spread of knowledge 
amongst the members. No longer is a member taught 
to obey the rules and by-laws because they are 
rules or by-laws ; he is taught what is for the 
benefit o£ himself ; he is shown which rules of 
conduct lead to poverty and which to prosperity, and 
he is led to understand exactly why certain advice is 
given to him. It is on this knowledge of what is to 
his own interest that the hope of success is based. 
There was a time when it was considered sufScient if 
a few leaders knew something of the elementary 
principles of co-operation; perhaps, occasionally a 
member of the committee might receive a little ins- 
truction, but the members generally were regarded 
as too ‘‘backward’' ever to be able to imbibe the basic 
principles on which their hope of economic improve- 
ment depended. Now it is widely recognised that 
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the whole structure of the co-operative movement is 
intended for the benefit of the simple member of the 
primary society, and that so long as he succeeds all 
else is of small account. Supervision is intended to teach 
the members to do without supervision ; the Central 
and Provincial Banks are designed to help the societies 
to build up such owned capital as may enable them to 
dispense with all help from their financing institutions 
and so on. The whole object of according help to 
co-operators is to enable them to do without help. 
The shortness of the span of human life and the 
magnitude of the task make it almost inconceivable 
that outside help will ever become unnecessary, for 
good members pass away and others have to be taught 
in their places; the membership of a society is conti- 
nually changing; the need for economic improvement 
is so limitless that there seems no end to the need 
for workers and leaders, and these need not fear 
that a time will come when the co-operative field will 
offer no more scope for their unselfish activities. 

There is one matter which in these days calls for 
careful teaching and that is the responsibility which 
rests on anyone who is dealing with other people’s 
money. Some members of recent Banking Enquiry 
Committees 'seem to think that funds deposited for 
safe custody are a sort of common property to which 
everyone with any wild scheme could lay claim; these 
appear anxious that such funds should be invested 
without any regard to the vrishes of the depositors 
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or of those with whom they had placed their money. 
They wished to set up a principle that it was the 
duty of a hanker to lend to objects of fAerr choosing, 
and they would even penalise bankers who took a 
serions view of their responsibilities towards their 
depositors. A banker has only one primary duty, and 
that is to hold sums placed with him until they are 
required by those who so placed them. It is no part 
of the duty of a banker to lend money to anyone; that 
is his business — his means of livelihood — ^but his main 
duty must always be to his depositors. It is true that 
in a credit society, the main object is to lend money 
to its members, but no member has any unrestricted 
right to a loan, and no society is under any unrestric- 
ted obligation to lend to its members. The criterion 
must be the good of the members individually and 
collectively. In every transaction, the first considera- 
tion must be the interest of the person who finds the 
funds, and this under a system of unlimited liability 
means the general interests of the members. When 
these are well safe-guarded, credit may be given where 
it is deserved and from these simple principles are 
derived the rules and by-laws governing the transac- 
tions of a society. 

The pages of this book should, if carefully studied, 
help to a better understanding of many things concern- 
ing which there is at present much confused thinking. 
They lay stress upon the need for solid work at founda- 
tions before any attempt is made to raise the super- 
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structure; they make clear that organisation and 
registration are the beginning and not the end 
of the task of economic uplift, and they state clearly 
that if a loan is required it is to be given not because 
there is money available or because it is rather nice 
to lend other people’s money to friends but because 
the borrower is in every way worthy of being given 
the loan for the purpose approved. If only the advice 
and teaching contained in this book could find wide 
acceptance, we should be appreciably nearer better 
living for the mass of the people. 

H. Caxyebt. 
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This book has been written with the object of 
removing one of the great difficulties of organisers 
who are generally handicapped in their work for want 
of suitable literature on the principles of organisation 
of agricultural co-operative credit societies which 
have absorbed their main activities in the past and in 
view of the growing agricultural indebtedness of the 
country, will continue to do so for many years to 
come. I hope that the book will not only solve their 
difficulties so far as principles of organisation are 
concerned but it will really help them in realising the 
importance of organisation and its defects in the past 
that should be guarded against in future. The book 
will prove equally useful for the students of Eural 
Economics and especially the students of Co-operative 
Training Institutes who generally feel the need for 
some such work which does not merely contain the 
principles of organisation but helps them in assimila- 
ting the underlying principles of co-operation with its 
brief introduction in India. 

I have repeatedly used the word ‘organiser’ or 
‘organisers’ throughout the book. For my purpose, 
this word does not refer to the honorary organisers 
only but it is broad enough to include all co-operative 
workers who organise societies or are responsible for 
their organisation. 

In writing this book I have consulted among 
others, the reports of the various Committees and 
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Commissions and the annual reports on the working 
of co-operative societies in the different provinces 
which have helped me in no small degree especially 
in arriving at the figures that I have given in the book. 
The works of Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. Wolff, Mr. 
H, Calvert, Mr. M. L. Darling, Mr. Smith Gordon, 
Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, Prof. H. L. Kaji, Principal 

B. B. Mukherjee and of other workers in the field of 
co-operation have given no little help to the cause 
I have expounded throughout in this book. To all these 
and many others whom it is not possible to mention 
here I am greatly indebted. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank very sincerely 

H. Calvert, Esq., C. I. E., 1. C. S. for the pains he has 
taken in going through the MSS, and for the great 
honour he has done me by writing a Foreword. My best 
thanks are also due to Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Kt., 

C. I. E., Mr. E. C. Ansorge, I. C. S., Mr. D. iST. Strathie, 

I. C. S., Mr. R. IST. Banerjee, I. C. S., Mr. V. Ramdas 
Pantulu, Mr, Mahendra Prasad, Mr. D. D. Sondhi, Mr. 
B. B. Mukherjee, Mr. Mathura Prasad and others who 
have greatly helped me by giving valuable opinions 
and suggestions and no words can express too grate- 
fully all that they have done for it inspite of their 
important duties. The book has been hurried through 
the press and naturally leaves room for improvement 
for which suggestions from my brother co-operators 
would be welcome. 


SabouT. 


J. P. M. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 


India is a land o£ villages where nearly 
three-fourth of the population of the country 
live and depend upon agriculture for their 
subsistence and livelihood. It is to he seen, then, 
that not only agriculture is the mother of the 
industry so far as India is concerned but it is by 
far her greatest and most important industry. 
An d yet vast and important as is the Indian 
agricultural industry, it is probably the most 
backward and primitive in the world. The 
reasons that can be attributed to this state of 
affairs are briefly speaking the illiteracy and 
poverty of the people. Over vast tracts of the 
country, illiteracy is the general rule and with 
the age-long fatalism that has strongly taken 
possession of their minds, there is no desire from 
within to shake it off. The seriousness of the 
problem can be judged by the fact that a villager 
on receiving a letter from his relation or friend 
has to run from house to house, nay, sometimes 
from village to village to have it read. It is, 
no doubt, true that in recent years greater atten- 
tion has been paid to the provision of more 
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educational facilities in rural areas both, by the 
GrOTernment and other public bodies resulting in 
an increase in the number of pupils and corres- 
ponding to the increase in the number of pupils, 
there has also been an increase in the total expen- 
diture on primary education. But inspite of 
all this, considerable success has not been achieved 
ovdng to the serious obstacles that still stand 
in the way of the spread of general education. 
Of these, probably the most important is the 
active opposition to the spread of education which 
exists among several classes of communities. 
Again, there is the great reluctance on the 
part of the parents to send their children to the 
schools. Being illiterate and having an outlook 
confined almost entirely to their own surroundings 
and the daily routine of life, much persuasion 
is needed to convince them of the advantages 
of sending their children to the school and keeping 
them there long enough to receive effective 
education however rudimentary. Even if the 
schooling is free or school fees are small, the 
temptation to take a child away from school as 
soon as he is old enough to mind cattle or goats 
or to help them in agricultural pursuits is great. 
Still more so, the problem of effective school 
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provision is complicated bj tbe barriers of caste, 
by religious communal and linguistic difficulties. 
Such complications are by no means unknown 
in other countries but in many parts of India 
they are peculiarly acute and impede the cons- 
truction of a system of mass primary education 
which on grounds of social solidarity as well as 
on grounds of economy and efficiency, is now 
regarded as the best type of public system-a 
system under which the children of all sections 
of the population sit together in the same school 
and enjoy equal opportunities of education. “The 
existence of millions of people who are regarded 
by the majority of the population as untouchable 
and who in some places cannot even use all the 
public roads and wells creates an educational 
problem which it would be difficult to parallel 
elsewhere.” 

Besides illiteracy, there is also the problem 
of poverty. Even a superficial touch with the 
cultivators and their methods will drive one to 
the conclusion that they are poverty-stricken. 
Few of them take more than one meal a day and 
for the most part life is sustained on inferior 
rice or cakes of flour made of maize, barley and 
millets etc. Almost everywhere in times of 
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famine, flood and other misfortunes, great distress 
prevails witli the result that relief works have 
to be started in order to enable them to keep 
body and soul together. After food comes the 
dress. It is of the simplest kind and consists of 
a langottee of white or blue cloth round the loins, 
a scarf over the shoulders and a pugaree of 
limited dimensions. The ktirkt or the shirt 
which every one wears today in the towns is 
seldom seen in the village. A sheet or counter- 
pane stuffed with cotton is the only dress that 
they can afford for the winter and when the 
strong winds blow, it is not unusual for them 
to shudder under their very feet. As regards 
housing, it is of much less importance than food 
or clothes partly owing to the climate of the 
country and partly owing to the fact that in the 
village, life is so largely spent out of doors 
both day and night. Yet of the three it is 
perhaps the best criterion of judging the pros- 
perity and happiness. Usually and with very 
few exceptions their houses consist of thatched 
and low-roofed-huts and if any pttcca house 
appears, it will be found on enquiiy to be belong- 
ing to the money-lender or the landlord. They 
cannot spend anything on medicines, sanitation 
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and other public health activities and are often 
the helpless victims of disease and superstitions. 
The modern scientific methods of agricultural 
improvement very seldom appeal to them and 
their holdings are mere patches of earth -which 
they are doomed to scratch for the barest pittance. 

This is not all and the evils of poverty result 
in indebtedness to the money-lenders -who exploit 
them to the utmost in the absence of any restrain, 
ing influence that comes only from education. 
The indebtedness of the Indian peasantry is not 
a recent problem. It -was in existence even in 
pre-British days. But the moneylender was not 
then so powerful as he subsequently became with 
the result that the indebtedness in the later part 
of the 19th century became double of what it 
was before. In the words of Mr. Wolff the whole 
country was in the grip of the moneylenders 
who traded upon the misery and ignorance of 
the cultivators. Excessive subdivision and frag- 
mentation of holdings, absence of alternative 
employments, loss of cattle through famine, disease 
and flood, love of litigation, ancestral debts and 
the impro-vidence and extravagance were all 
responsible for the growing indebtedness. In 
addition to the above, there were two more causes 
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that made borrowing easy. The first was the 
moneylender and his vicious ways of doing 
business while the second was the expansion of 
credit due to high prices and the inflated value of 
land brought about by the development of the 
means of communication and transport, the estab- 
lishment of law and order and the security of 
life and property during the British rule. 

The effect was, therefore, cumulative with 
the result that the bulk of the cultivators were 
born in debt, lived in debt and died in debt. 
Moreover, owing to the inflated value of land and 
the consequent expansion of credit, the debt was 
much more in the last quarter of the 19th century 
than it was fifty years ago. The ryots found 
themselves in blank despair. They knew that 
however hard they toiled, the fruits of their labour 
were sure to be taken away by the moneylenders 
in the shape of interest nothing to say of the 
principal. The seriousness and magnitude of the 
problem attracted the attention of the Grovernment 
of India in the early eighties. Various measures 
were adopted to meet the evils of indebtedness. 
Some aimed at removing the need for borrowing 
by reducing the land revenue and making its 
collection less troublesome or by popularising the 
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government system of loans to agriculturists. 
Others aimed against the excess of credit and 
protected the property of the cultivators from 
attachment and sale in connection with decrees 
or limited the extent to which their land could 
be pledged as security for loans. More recently 
the power of the moneylender was directly attacked 
by the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. But all 
these measures and acts were partially successful 
if not altogether failed and the position of the 
moneylender remained almost the same as it 
was before. 

The partial failure of the various measures 
and Acts led those interested in abolishing 
indebtedness to believe that the sovereign and 
permanent remedy for the disease lay in the 
Co-operative Movement. Moreover, the Famine 
Commissions of 1881 and 1901 recommended the 
necessity of organising credit associations on the 
lines of western countries where the problem of 
indebtedness was as acute as it was in India. 
Accordingly in 1883 Sir William Wedderburn 
took the initiative of starting Agricultural Banks. 
The principle of operation of the proposed banks 
was to borrow money at moderate rates of interest 
from the capitalists whether Europeans or Indians 
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■who were willing to lend and to lend it to 
the agriculturists at a higher rate of interest 
but never higher than the moneylenders’ rate of 
interest. The security for the loans was the ryots’ 
honesty and industry. The Grovernment of India 
sympathised with the scheme but when forwarded 
to the Secretary of State, it was not approved. 
Although the scheme fell through, yet it must 
be remembered that Sir William Wedderburn was 
the first to perceive the magnitude of agricultural 
indebtedness in India and devised practical means 
to solve it. The thought current started by 
him ultimately gave birth to the idea of intro- 
ducing Co-operative Credit Movement in India, 
for, the problem as originally perceived by him has 
always been the same "viz., how to supply the 
Indian ryots •with capital without the loan being 
the cause of their ruin. 

The same problem presented itself in Madras. 
In 1892, the Madras Government deputed 
Mr. F. ISTicolson to the foreign countries to study 
the theory and practice of Agricultural Banks 
and to suggest means by which a similar move- 
ment might be popularised in India. In 1897 
and 1899 Mr. F. Nicolson ( afterwards Sir 
F. Mcolson ) issued two exhaustive reports on the 
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system prevalent in Europe. His main proposal 
was to start rural credit societies more or less on 
the lines of Eaiffeisen societies of Germany for 
the provision of credit on reasonable terms and 
for the development of thrift among the rural 
population. For some time nothing definite was 
done. In the meantime a little book known as 
“People’s Banks for Northern India” was pub- 
lished by Mr. Dupernex of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh in 1900. It embodied an 
enquiry which Mr. Dupernex conducted at the 
instance of the Government of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and consequently 
attracted a great deal of attention chiefly due 
to the fact that its appearance coincided with the 
severe famines in different parts of India at the 
close of the last century. 

The Government and Government officers 
continued to take greater interest in the move- 
ment. In the Hindu caste system, in the Moslem 
sentiment of common brotherhood and in ancient 
village community organisation, namely, the 
Punchayat they found ample evidence of people’s 
natural aptitude for co-operation. But before, 
however, any legislation was undertaken by the 
Government for introducing co-operative credit 
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societies in India, Sir Anthony ( later on Lort 
Macdonald ) did the pioneering "work by estal 
lishing in 1901, a number of co-operative oredi 
societies in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudl 
Similarly Captain Orosthwaite and Mr. (aftei 
wards Sir Edward ) Maolagan had also organise 
some societies in the Punjab which, at that tim< 
could only be registered under the ordinar 
Company Law. At the same time the Grovernmer 
of India impressed with the importance and tl 
future possibilities of the co-operative cred 
organisations appointed a committee in 1901 i 
consider the question of establishing agriculturi 
banks in India. The Committee recommended tt 
introduction of a special law to facilitate tb 
promotion of co-operative societies and considere 
the lines on which such societies should be worke( 
the privileges which should be accorded to then 
and the extent to which they should be aide 
by the Government and subjected to Governmer 
control. The result, therefore, was that in 190 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passe 
to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operatio 
among the agriculturists, artisans, and persor 
of limited means. The main provisions of th 
Act were these. Societies were divided into tw 
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classes namely rural and urban and ‘while the 
latter were left a free choice, the former were 
bound to accept unlimited liability. In ordinary 
cases, the area of societies was to be closely 
restricted. They were given a legal personality 
and authorised to raise fund and carry on their 
business in a corporate capacity. Loans might be 
given to the members only on personal or real 
security, but not ordinarily on chattel security. 
The interest of any member in the share capital 
of the society was strictly limited and special 
exemptions from the pro-visions of the Stamp Act, 
the Eegistration Act, and the Income Tax Act were 
conceded. The subject of central banks and the 
higher stories of the co-operative structure were 
not, however, dealt with at this stage, and no 
indication was given as to the means of providing 
resources for enabling the societies to meet their 
liabilities to the depositors. 

The Local Grovernments at once set to work 
to give practical force to the intentions of the 
Act and appointed Eegistrars in different pro- 
vinces to spread the co-operative propaganda, to 
start a few model societies and to train the 
agriculturists in the proper methods of manage, 
ment and super'vision. The result was that 
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within two years after the passing of the Act 
of 1904, the number of societies rose to nearly 800 
and the number steadily increased from year 
to year until in 1908, it was nearly 2000. But 
a few years later it was found that the Act 
of 1904 required amendments in certain important 
directions. In the first place, the Act as it stood 
gave no legal protection to societies formed for 
purposes other than credit and secondly owing 
to the difficulties of finding capital locally, many 
central institutions were started to supervise and 
finance the societies but these could not be 
registered under the Act. To remedy these 
defects and other minor ones which experience 
had brought to light, the Act of 1912 was passed. 
This gave legal protection for the- first time to 
distributive and other societies and to various 
forms of central organisations namely Central 
Banks and Unions. A number of minor improve, 
ments -with regard to the classification of societies, 
their registration and audit were also introduced 
at the same time. 

The immediate effect of the new Act was 
to infuse a fresh energy into the movement. 
Hew types of societies for the sale of produce, 
purchase of implements and manures, cattle 
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insurance and cattle breeding etc., bad been regis- 
tered and in most cases seemed to be prospering. 
The number of societies had by 1914 increased 
to 14,881, the number of members to 6,95,998 
and the -working capital to Rs. 7,45,31,725. The 
number of central banks and unions was growing 
rapidly and the confidence of the public was being 
won in greater measure. In 1914 the G-overnment 
of India held that the time had come to take stock 
of the whole position and in that year appointed a 
Committee under the presidentship of Sir Edward 
Maclagan to enquire whether the movement es. 
pecially in its higher stages and in its financial 
aspect, was progressing on sound lines and to 
suggest any measures of improvement which seem, 
ed to be required. At the time of the appointment 
of the Committee there were nearly 14,566 co- 
operative societies which were started to provide 
credit to the agriculturists. The Committee point- 
ed out the extreme care that should be taken in 
the formation of rural credit societies and urged 
the importance of carefully and systematically in- 
culcating the principles of co-operation both before 
and after the registration of a society. They also 
made valuable recommendations as regards higher 
aspects of co-operation namely the Central Banks, 
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G-uarantee Unions and tke Provincial Banks etc., 
and laid down the lines on which audit and 
inspection should be conducted in future. The 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted 
almost in every province in India with more or 
less modifications. 

The growth of the movement after the publi- 
cation of the Maclagan Committee’s report of 1915 
is particularly the growth of one side of co-oper- 
ation namely of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies. The total number of societies of all 
kinds in India in 1923 was nearly 56,136. Of 
these the agricultural co-operative credit societies 
alone numbered nearly 49,118. Thus it is clear 
that the movement has developed almost entirely 
in the direction of agricultural credit societies. At 
the time of the appointment of the Eoyal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in 1926, the number of agri- 
cultural credit societies in India was about 65,101 
out of nearly 71,000 societies of all kinds and the 
number of members was about 21,15,746. It is 
deal’ from the above fact that so far as numbers go, 
the movement has made a rapid progress but so 
far as the number of people touched by the move- 
ment is concerned, it is still in its infancy. Out 
of nearly 25 crores of the people in rural India in 
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1928, only two-and-a-quarter millions "were within 
the fold of the movement and the total working 
capital was a little over Es 24 crores while the 
rural indebtedness stood at a high figure of nearly 
Es 600 crores. 

Thus it can be seen that from the very 
inception of the co-operative movement in India, 
the main problem has been to combat the agri. 
cultural indebtedness of the peasantry. That 
this has been so,, js evident from the fact that the 
preponderating element in the movement is still 
credit in the shape of nearly 75,600 agricultural 
co-operative credit societies out of nearly 90,200 
societies of all kinds. There are as previously 
indicated, two main reasons for it. “In the first 
place, the most powerful obstacle in the path of 
rural development and the most crushing burden 
on the people is indebtedness. Where they are 
so bound to the moneylenders that all their 
produce must be sold to them and all their 
necessaries met by loans at eshorbitant rates, of 
interest, it is hopeless to expect that they can ever 
lend a willing ear to any advice on agriculture, 
sanitation, public health, or cottage industries. 
The second reason for the preponderance of the 
credit element lies in the educative value of a 
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good credit society. It affords an excellent 
training in the handling of money, in spending 
it on productive purposes, and in the elements 
that combine to build xip sound credit.” It 
encourages and stimulates the habits of thrift, 
leadership and public opinion. But as Tvill be 
seen in detail in chapter III of the book, some 
disquieting conditions have, of late, been brought 
to light Tvithin the movement and the main causes 
that have been responsible for them in the various 
provinces are hasty organisation, inadequate 
supervision and control and unsound financing. 
It is due to these main defects that the movement 
has not yet succeeded in reducing the indebted- 
ness of the agriculturists to the extent to which 
we all desire. It is, therefore, necessary for us to 
carefully study the causes and find out suitable 
remedies, for, “the salvation of the rural masses 
from their crushing burden of debt rests in the 
growth and spread of a healthy and well-organised 
Co-operative Credit Movement based upon the 
careful education and systematic training of the 
villagers themselves.” 

This is not the halt. The reports of the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees published 
sometime back, throw a flood of light on the 
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existing volume of rural indebtedness. From the 
estimates they have given, it would appear that 
the total agricultural indebtedness of the nine 
major provinces of India is in the neighbourhood 
of Es 800 crores. The Punjab figures also show 
that the rural debt has increased apparently in 
recent years and this may be regarded as symp- 
tomatic of what is happening throiighout the 
country. The case of Bihar and Orissa is still 
more alarming as it tops the list in agricultural 
indebtedness which is in the neighbourhood of 
Es 155 crores when her neighboiiring provinces 
namely Bengal and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh show only Es 100 crores and Es 124 
crores respectively. Would we novf rest contented 
with the present pace of the movement having 
about 75,600 agricultural co-operative credit 
societies Avith only about 25,00,000 members out 
of an increasing rural population of nearly 
27 crores especially taking into consideration the 
above-mentioned fact that the total agricultural 
indebtedness of the country is nearly Es 800 
crores while the working capital is nearly 
Es 84 crores ? The answer is “no” and it is 
abundantly clear from the above that the move- 
ment will, in the main, continue to be directed 
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towards the further organisation and expansion 
of agricultural credit societies until the burden 
of outside debt has been considerably lessened. 
It is, therefore, the duty of those working for the 
uplift of the rural people and especially all 
workers in the co-operative field to do their ut- 
most to free the poor and ignorant from this 
burden. But at the same time no pains should be 
spared to realise the importance of primary credit 
organisation whose soundness and efidciency should 
never be sacrificed for the sake of mere expansion 
and in the words of an eminent co-operator 
rapid expansion consistent with the safety of the 
movement should be our motto for all the time. 



CHAPTEE n. 


IMPOETAXCE OF OEGAIfISATlON. 

It Pas been discussed in the introductory 
cliapter that co-operation in India was first of 
all applied to tbe solution of agricultural indeb- 
tedness wbicb ■will continue to direct tbe activities 
of the co-operators towards the further extension 
of rural credit facilities for a long time to come. 
In other words, it is the organisation of the rural 
credit societies for the agriculturists that will 
be our task in future and as such it requires a 
careful understanding so far as its importance 
is concerned. Organisation in an economic sense 
means the combination of the factors of production 
namely land, labour and capital in requisite 
proportion in order to have the maximum produc- 
tion of goods or services at a minimum of cost. 
These farCtors of production will not be working 
efficiently if there is no organisation to superintend 
and direct their operations. It is, therefore, clear 
that organisation plays a very important part 
in every sphere of human activity where these 
agents of production are utilised and as such is 
the most powerful force in modern times. In 
agriculture apart from the human Kiaterial, the 
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fertility of the soil and the atmospheric conditions 
■which influence a great deal the regulation and 
supply of produce, it is the daring spirit, a world 
of esperience and a sound and systematic organi- 
sation that leads to bumper harvests with the 
result that it has become a common saying with 
the Canadian farmers-the foremost agriculturists 
in the world-that ail that an agriculturist wants 
is an elementary knowledge of the agricultural 
technique and the capacity and patience to orga- 
nise and manage his estate. The industries, too, 
in the beginning require the services of highly 
expert promoters or the founders who have specia- 
lised in the line and possess the organising 
capacity for more complicated task of organisation. 
In commerce and finance, too, apart from the 
capital vrhich is the predominant factor, success 
comes specially to those who have considerable 
experience of the line at their credit and possess 
a knowledge as well as the capacity of planning 
and marshalling out the venture so as to place 
it on a sound and stable footing. In short, the 
growth and prosperity of any undertaking be it 
agriculture or indirstry, finance or commerce, 
depends mostly upon sound organisation combined 
with the mature experience and the tenacity of 



purpose of the pioneers which go a long way 
to contribute to their success. 

But if sound and systematic organisation 
is so very important in agriculture, industry, 
commerce and finance, it is equally, if not more 
important for our rural co-operative credit socie- 
ties which are still infant and require it still 
more. It should be clearlv realised that it is 
on them and their soundness that the whole 
structure of co-operation rests. The whole co- 
operative structure in India mainly consists of 
agricultural primary credit societies, central co- 
operative banks and the provincial co-operative 
banks. The agriciiltural primary credit societies 
which number so largely in Indian co-operative 
statistics are at the bottom of the whole structure 
and deal directly with the village residents, 
namely, the agriculturists. Central co-operative 
banks are in general the higher financing agencies 
necessary in a country like India where the 
capital raised locally by agricultural primary 
societies requires to be largely supplemented from 
oiitside and distant money markets. They raise 
the additional capital required by the primary 
credit societies and lend it to them directly or 
through guarantee unions where these exist. In 
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otiier words, they finance the agricultural primary 
credit societies whose success or failure means 
the success or failure of these financing agencies. 
To enable them to perform their funtions properly 
there are provincial co-operative banks which 
co-ordinate and control the working of the central 
co-operative banks, serve as clearing houses to 
balance the excesses and deficiencies of their 
working and act as financial centres of the respec- 
tive provinces. The success or failure of these 
provincial apex banks themselves depends upon 
the success or failure of the central co-operative 
banks whose success or failure, as previously 
stated, depends, in turn, upon the success or 
failure of the agricultural primary credit societies. 
Thus the primary credit societies are just like 
the foundations of a building. If the foundations 
of a building have been well and truly laid, 
the building will last for a long time but if the 
foundations have been weak, the building will 
collapse in no time. Similarly if the organisation 
of the agricultural primary credit societies which 
form the bed-rock of the whole movement, has 
not been soundly and efficiently carried out, the 
whole edifice of co-operation, however good its 
parts may be, will break and crumble if not 
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immediately then surely in tlie near future. 

There is yet another side issue. The organi- 
sation of the primary credit societies among 
people who are yet poor, illiterate and fatalist, 
must be very sound and carefully planned from 
the very beginning, for, if it proves to be hasty and 
defective leading them ultimately to dissolution 
und liquidation, a great distrust and opposition 
to any other new reformation or reorganisation 
will prevail for some time in the particular loca- 
lity and it will be long before the members 
again assimilate the benefits of organisation of 
societies which were to their mind of an alarming 
nature and attended with serious consequences. 
It will rather be far better “to let the hardships 
of liquidation sink into the limboo of forgotten 
things before making any serious efforts for 
reorganisation.” 

This is not all. The failure of the agricul- 
tural primary credit societies will not only mean 
the ruin of the members of the societies but it 
will also set a very bad example and will act 
as a scarecrow to other would-be-members who 
will be greatly shaken by the fate of the old 
societies and their neighbours. The reason for 
this is that the villagers, simple and illiterate as 
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they are, examine a new idea with great caution 
and suspicion and if it proves to be beneficial, 
they will adopt it. But if it proves to be a failure 
be it on account of their own fault, they will at 
once abandon it and no amount of reasoning and 
argument will convince them of the xfiility of 
that proposition. Thus it is evident that the 
organisation of agricultural credit societies which 
are at the basis of the whole structure, should 
be sound and systematic from the very start, for, 
their disruption and disintegration means the 
collapse of the entire movement and if the move- 
ment which has been introduced in India after 
the comparative failure of all legislative measures 
and Acts designed to deal with the problem of 
agricultural indebtedness fails, there will fail the 
only hope of rural India. 



OHAPTEE III. 


OEGAHISATION: PAST AND PEESENT. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter 
that the organisation of the agricultural co- 
operatiye credit societies should be very sound and 
efficient for the reasons discussed therein. In the 
past, organisation does not, however, appear to 
have been quite sound in the majority of cases as 
appears from the annual reports on the working 
of the co-operative societies and the inspection 
notes of the Eegistrars of different provinces. 
Societies were sometimes organised in areas where 
there was no real demand for them and if there 
was any, no proper arrangement for their efficient 
and adequate supervision and finance could be 
made. “The delivering of optimistic speeches and 
the formation of numerous societies as a result of 
one’s eloquence was an exhilarating business. 
The labour of instructing the members in the 
principles of co-operative credit, of teaching the 
secretaries and committee-men their duties and 
responsibilities, and of pointing oiit dangers and 
pitfalls which should be avoided, was not so 
exhilarating but was even more necessary.” That 
the organisation in the past has not been quite 
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sound in the majority of cases has also been 
endorsed by the Oakden Co-operative Committee 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Calvert Co-operative Committee of Burma 
which have found in the “past defects of organ- 
isation a great contributory cause that has led 
to the present stagnation of the movement.” And 
what is true of these two provinces is more or less 
true of some other provinces as well where stre- 
nuous efforts are now being made to remedy the 
harmful effects of the past mistakes. It is, no 
doubt, true that in the early years of the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in India, public 
helpers and sympathisers of whom there are now 
such large numbers, had to be found and en- 
couraged to come forward and shoulder the respon- 
sibilities. And in the absence of any voluminous 
literatui’e on co-operation and facilities for special 
training in the line, they had to work in the dark 
and consequently the organisation could only be 
done by the process of trial and error. The main 
defects in the organisation that have been pointed 
out by the Committees on Co-operation were the 
inclusion of undesirable members, inclusion of 
members not fully trusted by their fellow members, 
hasty formation for merely expansion’s sake or to 
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provide an outlet for the idle resources of the 
central banks, unsound propaganda, insiifficient 
attention to the previous indebtedness of the 
members, and the failure to explain the principles 
of co-operation in a "way understood by the 
members. These defects -were mainly due to tbs's 
fact that there were no definite instructions or any 
clear-cut programme before the organisers form- 
ing the society and testing its organisation. It 
was not sufficiently realised that the foundation of 
the co-operative society was the mutual trust and 
confidence of its members and that when the 
members are pledging the whole of their posses- 
sions for each other’s credit, the exclusion of 
persons who are not trusted by all, is essential. 
The result of all this was that the formation of the 
society was very often regarded as the end and 
naturally sufficient attention was not paid to the 
exclusion of undesirables or the intelligent ex- 
planation of the co-operative principles. The 
errors might have been largely repaired by 
careful supervision and education but as previous- 
ly said, such supervision and education was 
insufficient. 

The evil results of hasty and haphazard 
organisation began to be manifest in a number of 
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fraud and embezzlement, award and liquidation 
cases, one of the main reasons being that a number 
of societies fell from the outset into the hands of 
one or two members of position and influence 
frequently Surpunches and the movement instead 
of progressing on sound lines began to languish 
in oo-operative spirit and vitality. The question' 
was as to how these defects should be remedied and 
the obvious remedy that was first of all applied 
was to consolidate the movement. That is to say, 
the policy of expansion gave place to that of conso- 
lidation in the provinces like Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh whereas in others greater caution was taken 
in the formation of new societies with the result 
that the number of new societies that had been 
organised annually during the past five or six 
years is far considerably less than those organised 
annually say between 1915 and 1926. Instruc- 
tions were also given that before registration each 
society must be visited by the organiser and the 
Assistant Begistrar not once, twice or thrice but 
as many times as was necessary. In other words, 
the fitness of the society was the only test for 
registration irrespective of the fact whether it was 
visited once or twice or a dozen times. More and 
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more training was given to the members of the 
co-operative society in the meaning and principles 
of co-operation by the propaganda ofhcers and 
the supervisors who were appointed in the differ- 
ent provinces for the purpose and careful attention 
was paid to the material and moral benefits that 
must result from such organisation. But inspite 
of all these endeavours, the organisation as at 
present in vogue, is still far from perfect and the 
old defects linger on though not to the same extent 
but still to an appreciable degree and not a few 
cases of award and liquidation come to our notice. 

In Burma which was at one time regard- 
ed as the model province in India for co-operative 
studies, the whole of the Department was absorbed 
in liquidation work in the year 1929-30 and it is 
believed that it will remain so for another two 
years. According to the annual report of the 
department for the year 1929-30, about 2155 
societies were in liquidation although the liquida- 
tion proceedings of 177 societies Avere closed during 
the year. In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, there were 781 societies under liquidation 
during the year 1925-26 out of Avhich 372 had 
been under liquidation for the past five years. 
That was the woeful tale some five years ago and 
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the reports during the past two or three years 
will coiiyince the readers that “there is a distinct 
deterioration.” “We know we have a difficult job 
in front of uS; we are aware of the fact that 
the movement in the province is still labouring 
under a vast stretch of clouds and we realise that 
it will take at least five to ten years’ more of 
strenuous effort before the clouds can begin to 
disperse.” In Bihar and Orissa, owing to the 
increasing number of bad societies, the policy of 
consolidation had to be adopted and according 
to the report for the year 1930, aboiit 369 socie- 
ties were under liquidation with the result that 
a few whole-time liquidators had been appointed 
in the most affected circles. In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, according to its report for the 
year 1930, there are hundreds of societies in 
the different divisions which are such only on 
paper. “They are saddled with enormous over- 
dues and the only course is to place under 
liquidation without any further loss of time all 
those societies the liabilities of Avhich equal or 
exceed the assets of their members.” From the 
report it appears that there were nearly 828 
societies under liquidation at the beginning of the 
year while the liqxiidation proceedings of nearly 
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134 societies were closed. A few whole-time 
liquidators have been appointed for coping with 
the liquidation of a very large number of societies 
in several banks but there are other central banks 
which require more urgently the services of 
whole-time liquidators. Even in the Punjab 
which is now regarded as the most advanced 
province in co-operation, the number of societies 
that were under liquidation at the beginning of 
the year 1929-30 was 520 and there were 273 
societies whose liquidation was completed during 
the year. In Madras as early as 1926-27 
the liquidation of 71 societies was ordered and 
liqiiidation proceedings were completed in 28 
societies. According to its report for the year 
1929-30 there has been considerable activity in 
the matter of dissolving bad and dormant societies 
and nearly 383 societies were dissolved during 
the year. The affairs of 129 societies were closed 
and there were on 80th June 1930, 612 societies 
undergoing liquidation. “Many of these societies 
were practically non-existent while others had 
done nothing since the receipt and distribution 
of the first loan. Apparently there are a large 
number of such societies to be dealt with in this 
way and unless these weeds are uprooted as 
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quickly as possible they will be a great menace 
to the free and vigorous growth of the movement.” 
In accordance with the instructions of the Grovern- 
ment, the Deputy Eegistrars have been instructed 
to devote their attention to the rectification or 
liquidation of the existing bad societies rather 
than to the formation of new societies. In Bengal 
according to its annual reports for the year 1929 
and 1930, a ’^dgorous policy of the weeding out 
of bad societies was followed and the total number 
of societies placed render liquidation during the 
years rose to nearly 182. The liquidation pro. 
ceedings of 52 societies were closed during the 
year leaving a balance of 595 cases pending at 
its end. In Bombay, according to its annual 
report for the year 1930 the Eegistrar observes, 
“It is clear that the present policy of consolidation 
will have to be continued for some years to 
come. All co-operators must concentrate upon 
improving the existing institutions and obtaining 
the bast possible I’esults from them rather than 
starting new ones. Fresh Eegistration will, 
therefore, be allowed only sparingly and after 
minute enquiry.” 

Thus it is clear that liquidation is the order 
of the day and the number of the agricultural 
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GO-operative credit societies is decreasing rapidly 
in some provinces whereas in others the annual 
increases, as previously stated, are much smaller 
than those between 1915 and 1926. The number 
of primary agricultural credit societies decreased 
from 5390 to 5044 during the year 1929-30 in the 
United Provinces and the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies with characteristic frankness says in 
his latest report, “ So far as credit societies are 
concerned roughly it may be said that one third 
are bound to go sooner or later, another one third 
are on the border line, whose futiire depends 
on circumstances, while the remaining one third 
are in the main thoroughly sound.” In Burma, 
according to its annual report, the number of 
agricultural primary credit societies was 2191 
in June 1930 as against 2856 in June 1929 there 
being thus a decrease of 665 in the number of 
living societies during the year. The Registrar 
in his annual report for the year mentioned above 
said, “There is reason to expect that the number 
will decline to about 1400 in the course of the 
next two years. Only nine societies of this class 
were registered during the year.” 

This is all due to the hasty organisation 
and I’egistration without adeqxiate instruction or 
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test dxiring the years 1915 and 1926 and its 
consequent reaction that is felt now. It is, there, 
fore, essential that in future the persons who are 
entrusted with the task of organisation must have 
the requisite training and experience of the work 
they are called upon to do and should never 
try to rush on with the pace of the movement, 
for, it is far better not to have any society 
rather than one organised in an unsystematic and 
unsound manner. Again before organising any 
society whatsoever, our best attention should be 
given to intensive propaganda - the essence of 
organisation. Moreover, the selection of an area 
and the selection of persons for the membership 
of the would-be society require thorough scrutiny 
of the circumstances of the place favourable for 
organisation and the internal condition of the 
prospective members. This is merely an outline 
of the programme of sound organisation which 
should be entrusted to those who have got the 
local experience and local knowledge and are, 
therefore, well known to their neighbours. Again 
the teaching of co-operative principles to the 
members of the societies should be of an improved 
type and the teachers who are supposed to teach 
the members of the societies should be thoroughly 
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conversant with the meaning and principles of 
co-operation and to explain them in a way under- 
stood by the villagers. It 

that It IS not necessary nor indeed is it possible 
that the members of a society should have a 
very deep theoretical knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles and bye-laws before 
registration. If they have thoroughly grasped 
the mam points given in paragraph 80 of the 
Maclagan Committee’s Report and in paragraph 
8 of the Abstract Report and realise that they 
are not merely maxims to be admired but rules 
to be obeyed, the society is £4 for registration. 
These points must, of course, be supplemented 
by future instructions and practice after regis- 
tration, for, even with societies originally conver- 
sant with co-operative principles and practice 
and bye-laws, great changes may easily take 
place with lapse of time. Original members die, 
withdraw or disappear from the village and new 
members who take their place are wholly unins. 
truoted. But at the same time it must be borne 
in mind that villagers like other people get tired 

of the preaching of formulas without any results 
for montlis. 

These are the few defects and dangers of 
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the present system of the organisation of the 
agricultural primary credit societies and it is in 
the fitness of things that before the policy of 
consolidation gives place to that of expansion 
again in the provinces in which it has been 
rigorously followed or whenever primary credit 
societies among the agriculturists are organised 
in any province in future, the organisation of such 
societies which are the foundation stones on which 
the whole co-operative edifice is built, should 
not be off-hand and haphazard hut it must be 
clear-cut and systematised so as to remove all 
the existing defects and make the societies truly 
co-operative in the pure sense of the word. “The 
aim should be to see better societies and not 
more societies and it is again urged that co- 
operation cannot take root until the primary 
societies are more independent and self-reliant 
and provide a surer foundation for the co-operative 
structure.” To improve this foundation is the 
first duty of all workers and the best way of 
improving the foundation is to improve the exis- 
ting system of organisation by the following 
general principles which if adopted in right 
earnest, will inevitably lead to better results. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OBGANISEB AITD HIS MERITS. 

Successful organisation implies a capable or- 
ganiser and it may be "well at tbe outset to consider 
the qualifications necessary for tbe organiser. The 
first fundamental thing before beginning a co-ope- 
rative career is that the organiser must be a true 
co-operator and a convinced adherent of co-opera- 
tive faith. He must have firm conviction that 
if the peasants are at all to be freed from their 
crushing burden of debt and taught the habits 
of Better Farming, Better Business and Better 
Living "which according to Sir Horace Plunkett 
are the ideals of a rural life, it can be achieved 
only by the gro'wth and development of the co- 
operative movement — the sovereign and permanent 
remedy for the evils from which the agriculturists 
suffer — and more especially by the habits of thrift 
and providence, self and mutual help inculcated 
by that movement. Inspite of the many examples 
that are of successful organisers, they would 
probably be the first to admit that their efforts 
had been very much hampered by want of co- 
operative education and it is quite certain that 
they may have been successful not because of 
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their "want of co-operative education but rather 
inspite of it. A good sound co-operative education 
iSj therefore, another most important qualification 
and is now within the reach of every co-operator 
of average industry and intelligence as there are 
co-operative educational institutions in different 
provinces in India where short-course lectures 
can be conveniently arranged for aspiring people 
not only in the Principles and Methods of Co- 
operation, but also in Co-operative Law, Co-opera- 
tive Accountancy and Rural Economics etc. 

A thorough co-operative education having 
been acquired, it is necessary for this education 
to be trained. The organisation of societies is 
a very responsible task and should not be under- 
taken without training and implied experience 
in the actual organisation work. The organiser 
should lose no opportunity of acquiring an 
insight into every branch of organisation work. 
There is no knowledge which equals the 
knowledge possessed by one who has actually 
done work similar to that to be organised, 
who knows its dijQBiculties, who has tested its 
possibilities and who has not been content 
merely to execute it but has endeavoured as he 
has good experience, to improve upon its details 
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and to facilitate the rapidity of expansion. 

Will-power is no mean equipment. It is not 
merely necessary for the successful organiser to 
be able to make up his mind, but having made 
up his mind it is equally important that he 
should be mentally strong to adhere to and to 
carry out his decision. Decision and firmness 
should be twin qualities and in organisation a 
decision should not be arrived at without due 
consideration of all the factors of the situation. 
Adaptability is also an essential qualification for 
the work, not merely adaptability in dealing with 
the fellows but also adaptability in connection 
with their methods. The organisers sometimes 
prove failures for no other reason than that they 
cannot adapt themselves to those with whom they 
are brought into relationship or will not change 
their methods to suit alterations made necessary 
by local conditions. 

The successful organiser must also cultivate 
self control. Coolness of mind, utterance and 
manner and uniform command of temper are 
certain to ensure obedience and respect. Shouting 
and blustering may appear to have temporary 
effect but continued indulgence in them will soon 
be recognised as a sign of weakness, and may 
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perhaps lead even to hatred. “ Cultivate a spirit 
of fellowship in the village people, take an in- 
terest in their doings and let them feel that 
they are regarded not as mechanics but as brains, 
though simple and unsophisticated, whose active 
sympathies and co-operation in the progress of 
organisation will be welcome and whose welfare 
will be safeguarded.” Self control to some extent 
depends upon health and it is, therefore, im- 
portant from the organisation point of view that 
the physical health should be as good as possible. 

A knowledge of the economies of the peasant 
life combined with the knowledge of the art and 
practice of organisation is equally important 
and the organiser cannot accomplish his task 
successfully unless he has fully understood the 
mentality, the capacities and the limitations of 
the men for whom he is working, men who do 
not wear their hearts upon their sleeves and men 
whose confidence must be won slowly and by 
personal contact. A clear grasp of the grievan- 
ces of the cultivators and their day-to-day require- 
ments and a closer touch with the afiairs of their 
daily life and business are the real factors that 
count mostly in carrying out the lofty mission 
of organisation. 
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Such are, then, the attributes that are 
required for the organiser and it is hardly possible 
for a purely urbanised gentleman to possess all 
of them. It is, therefore, indispensable that the 
organiser must necessarily be a local man with 
local influence and should have intimate know- 
ledge of rural environments. He must be 
thoroughly conversant with the typical language 
of the place and must speak in the local dialect 
as that would be more appealing and intelligible 
to them (cultivators) than any other refined and 
well-polished language not very well known to 
them. His voice must be sweet and charming 
to the ears and must have the capacity to control 
the rural audience and keep it attracted for a 
long time. 

Above all, he must have love and sympathy 
with the people for whom he is working and 
feel a genuine desire to do some real service to 
them be it at the sacrifice of his self-interests. 
He must make himself thoroughly accessible, 
invite confidence and, of course, exercise infinite 
tact, patience and perseverance. 



CHAPTER V. 


SELECTION OE AN ABEA. 

Tiie organiser having been equipped with the 
necessary qualifications mentioned in chapter IV 
should select an area suitable for carrying out 
his work. In selecting the area he has to conduct 
a thorough economic survey of the village in 
order to ascertain himself whether the persons 
are heavily indebted with the moneylenders and 
if so, to what extent. He should carefully study 
the nature of land tenure prevailing in the 
particular locality as it has been generally seen 
that the permanent tenure holders are more in- 
debted than the tenants-at-will or the leasehold 
tenants. The relation between the landlord and 
the tenants and as between the tenants them- 
selves, should also engage the earnest attention 
of the organiser, for, if the relations are strained 
as between the one or the other, the society if 
organised, has got little chance of success as it 
will face a hostile opposition from the very begin- 
ning and may only end in hot water. 

An abstract, if earnest desire, to found a 
co-operative society for the sake of being co- 
operator is of little value. It is necessary to be 
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satisfied that a number of neighbouring farmers 
are so situated that they would benefit by having 
a co-operative society. The existence of such a 
need should be established before the demand 
of a co-operative society is voiced. By this means 
it will be possible for the organiser to determine 
what kind of society is required whether for the 
purpose of agricultural requirements or for the 
sale of the produce or the provision of facilities 
for credit. This question will naturally be settled 
in the first place by the prevalent methods of 
farming and secondly by the existing facilities 
and the comparative efficiency and honesty with 
which they are administered. 

Once an object is decided upon the organiser 
must discover by a survey of the neighbourhood 
whether the number of farmers who would benefit 
by the operations of the society, is sufficient to 
give it a resonable chance of success. For this 
purpose it should be settled as to what area 
will be covered by the society’s operations. The 
area selected should, in the beginning, be small 
and should consist of a small village with a small 
number of inhabitants varying, say, between 100 
and 300. The restriction of the area and the limi- 
tation of the inhabitants are of great importance 
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as they -will greatly facilitate the task of the 
organiser and will necessarily invoke a greater 
degree of mutual trust and confidence — the sine- 
qua~non of success — ^among the village residents. 
Societies extending over larger areas lose the 
qualities of proximity and mutual knowledge 
which are of such primary importance; and on the 
other hand, village sentiment is ordinarily opposed 
to dividing a village by having more than one 
society even though the village is a big one. 
Sometimes it happens that a village is automati- 
cally divided by caste or occupation or otherwise 
and that it is not possible to fit all sections into 
the same society. In such cases it has been the 
practice to recognise the facts and to organise 
more than one society in the same village. But 
such schisms are frequently of only a temporary 
nature and co-operative societies are expected to 
be organised permanently and should not perpe- 
tuate strife and factions. Only in very large 
villages where the inhabitants cannot be in close 
touch with one another, is there room for more 
than one credit society. The essential of a village 
credit society is that the members have an inti- 
mate knowledge of each other and keep a constant 
watch over each other’s behaviour and affairs ; 
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consequently in very large villages especially those 
■with outlying hamlets, there is no objection to 
having separate societies in one revenue village 
on a geographical basis so as to reduce the in- 
convenience for the members living in distant 
hamlets. Again, where the caste tie is strong, 
there may be separate caste societies. On the 
whole, therefore, ordinarily there should be only 
one society in one village. 

Any and every small village thus selected 
will not fulfil all the conditions attendant on the 
right selection of the area. The village selected 
should be easily accessible to the means of com- 
munication and transport. It should lie either 
on a railway station or on the road or canal. The 
nearness of the village on the road or the railway 
is of great importance in-as-much as it renders 
easier the inspection and supervision of the society 
which comes into existence especially in rainy 
season and enables the produce of the members 
to be moved cheaply and quickly to places where 
the demand for it is active. It further opens to 
the members alternative markets and the element 
of competition between market and market that 
follows usually operates greatly to the advantage 
of the producer. 
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Again, the village so selected must possess 
a certain degree of intelligence and education in 
the beginning ; a few literate people who will 
readily be converted into co-operative faith, will 
he the right and left lieutenants of the organiser 
and will serve suitable substitutes for him in case 
he has to go to tap some new area. But if the 
organiser has started one or two good societies in 
a particular locality, it may not be necessary for 
him to go to other areas for the purpose of per- 
suading the people to have societies in their 
village, for, good and well-organised societies are 
bound to make their existence and influence felt 
in the neighbouring villages. Finally the inhabi- 
tants of the village so selected should have some 
status in the society and must have permanent 
stay in the village. That is to say, they must not 
be seasonal visitors or migratory in nature like 
the labourers of the Bombay mill industry who 
have got one eye on the farm and another on the 
factory. These are the few chief points of 
criterion in judging the suitability of the parti- 
cular area for small and humble beginnings and 
as the movement takes root and gains more and 
more strength in course of time, less favourable 
and out-of-the-way places should be penetrated 
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in order to bring them within the sphere of co- 
operative activity. But it is again emphasised 
that the change from small to big should be well- 
weighed and gradual. 



CHAPTER VL 


NEED OF PEOPAGANDA AND ITS METHODS. 

The selection of the area according to the 
principles jnst discussed should precede and not 
follow propaganda which is an integral part of 
organisation and the stability of the movement 
in general and that of the co-operative societies 
in particular tends everywhere to enhance the 
value and importance of sound and intensive pro- 
paganda — ^the essence of organisation. Propaganda 
means the propagation or spread of any principle, 
faith or ideal and the efforts made to gain 
adherents, converts or followers to that particu. 
lar faith or belief. Our ideal is the ideal of 
co-operation and we want to gain converts to 
this ideal by winning the confidence of the people 
who are characterised by their almost universal 
ignorance, illiteracy and poverty, men who are 
for the most part limited in their outlook and 
unprogressive, burdened by debt and without any 
real aspiration to shake it off and hampered 
throughout their lives by both an inherited and 
acquired weakness of health. To such a homo, 
geneous rural mass of population have we to 
bring the message of the age — ^the solution for 
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poverty and nnemployment and the remedy for 
apathy and ignorance. It is, therefore, very 
necessary for the organiser to find out ways and 
means of winning the hearts of his people and 
it can be achieved only by staying in the locality 
for sometime living as the Eomans live and 
doing as the Eomans do. He must make it a 
point to talk with them in their own way at 
their leisure hours, should help them at the time 
of their need and should do all that he is called 
upon to do for them. In short, he must be 
missionary in the pure sense of the word and must 
take the vow of doing service to humanitv with- 
out any selfish aim or mercenary motives. In 
course of time he will thus be able to endear 
himself to all his neighbours who will find in 
him their real well-wisher, friend and guide and 
will always be at his beck and call even ready to 
follow and act according to his instructions. 

The confidence thus won, is the stepping 
stone to other higher aspects of propaganda which 
require in the beginning a well-ploughed, a well- 
manured and a well-irrigated ground on which 
the seeds of co-operation may be sown and take 
root at once. After doing so much spade work 
and thereby winning the hearts of the people, the 
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NEED OE PROPAGANDA AND ITS METHODS, 

The selection of the area according to the 
principles just discussed should precede and not 
follow propaganda which is an integral part of 
organisation and the stability of the movement 
in general and that of the co-operative societies 
in particular tends everywhere to enhance the 
value and importance of sound and intensive pro- 
paganda — ^the essence of organisation. Propaganda 
means the propagation or spread of any principle, 
faith or ideal and the efforts made to gain 
adherents, converts or followers to that particu. 
lar faith or belief. Our ideal is the ideal of 
co-operation and we want to gain converts to 
this ideal by winning the confidence of the people 
who are characterised by their almost universal 
ignorance, illiteracy and poverty, men who are 
for the most part limited in their outlook and 
unprogressive, burdened by debt and without any 
real aspiration to shake it off and hampered 
throughout their lives by both an inherited and 
acquired weakness of health. To such a homo- 
geneous rural mass of population have we to 
bring the message of the age — ^the solution for 
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poverty and unemployment and the remedy for 
apathy and ignorance. It is, therefore, very 
necessary for the organiser to find out -ways and 
means of winning the hearts of his people and 
it can be achieved only by staying in the locality 
for sometime living as the Eomans live and 
doing as the Eomans do. He must make it a 
point to talk with them in their own way at 
their leisure hours, should help them at the time 
of their need and should do all that he is called 
upon to do for them. In short, he must be 
missionary in the pure sense of the word and must 
take the vow of doing service to humanity with- 
out any selfish aim or mercenary motives. In 
course of time he will thus be able to endear 
himself to all his neighbours who will find in 
him their real well-wisher, friend and guide and 
will always be at his beck and call even ready to 
follow and act according to his instructions. 

The confidence thus won, is the stepping 
stone to other higher aspects of propaganda which 
require in the beginning a welLploughed, a well- 
manured and a well-irrigated ground on which 
the seeds of co-operation may be sown and take 
root at once. After doing so much spade work 
and thereby winning the hearts of the people, the 
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organiser should now have resort to higher 
naethods of propaganda which is the secret of all 
success in the villages and if carried on intensive- 
ly and continuously achieves the most wonderful 
results. “Things undreampt of before, things 
supposed to be utterly opposed to every custom 
and sentiment, have come to pass easily and 
almost naturally.” The higher methods of pro- 
paganda are two in the main, namely, vocal and 
ocular. The vocal forms of propaganda consist 
of speeches, lectures, and the reading and distri- 
bution of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, poems and 
dialogues etc., on co-operation and allied subjects. 
These speeches and lectures must not be only 
lip-deep and casual but should, above all, show a 
living picture of the happy and prosperous days 
of the past when they (villagers) led a corporate 
life in the village and the consequent degradation 
and misery that followed the disappearance of 
that spirit of co-operation and brotherhood which 
kept them tied up into a common bond of 
humanity. A revival of the same spirit of co- 
operation and common feeling will bring them 
back the dawn of a new golden era in which they 
will find themselves much richer and happier 
provided they follow the instructions and act up 
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to them. Singing parties should also be deve- 
loped in the village after selecting some educated 
and intelligent people 'who should go from house 
to house reciting some selected peoms of local 
interest -which will surely collect crowds of hun- 
dreds and keep them listening for hours at a 
time. Pamphlets, posters, and dialogues etc., 
should be written in a manner which will enable 
them to be readily understood by the villagers. 
They should be distributed among the villagers 
including the headman of the village, patwaries 
and teachers of the rural schools and if possible, 
they should also be pasted up in village meeting 
places, schools, markets, and wherever people 
assemble in the morning and in the night. The 
subject selected for these pamphlets and leaflets 
should particularly relate to the village evils and 
the subsequent measures for their removal through 
co-operation and other voluntary efforts. This, 
then, is the sum and substance of speeches and 
lectures etc., which besides describing the village 
conditions, must also discuss in detail the meaning 
and significance of co-operation, its aim and ob- 
jects, the means by which it can be achieved 
and the benefits that it can bestow on them in 
a larger measure than those achieved by any other 
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agency. The villagers 'will never pay earnest 
attention to these speeches and lectures and other 
forms of vocal propaganda if they are not as 
much appealing and effective as possible to them. 
Many an excellent discourse replete with useful 
knowledge and information fails to take effect 
because the organiser does not understand how 
to put things to the hearers. As Mr. F. L. Brayne 
remarks, “ If the village audience maintains a 
stony silence, the lecturer can cut no ice, but 
once the villager can be drawn into an argument 
or made to laugh at himself, the battle is won.” 
It is, therefore, necessary that the organiser while 
lecturing must not preach in a monotonous way 
but rather show humour and ready.wit where 
necessary. 

Briefly speaking this should be the theme of 
speeches and lectures, pamphlets and leaflets 
which theoretically speaking are very good in 
their way but have got certain drawbacks of their 
own and consequently are of little importance 
as compared with the actual personal instructions 
given by the organiser in the villages themselves 
and the practical demonstration carried out on 
the spot. The first and foremost outstanding 
defect is that they are too much theoretical in 
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nature and consequently are apt to be forgotten 
at once by the simple village people as they do 
not leave any lasting impression upon their un- 
sophisticated minds. Secondly, as the village 
people have not yet shaken off their innate habits 
of unpunctuality and irregularity, they (speeches 
and lectures) do not attract a big audience and 
the consequent result is that they become abrupt 
and sudden. The villagers like such methods 
which may serve the double purpose, that is, 
recreation and propaganda. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the vocal propaganda that is carried out 
by the various means discussed above, should be 
supplemented by ocular propaganda or practical 
demonstration on the spot by magic lantern 
lectures, cinemas, rural uplift dramas, exhibitions 
and shows etc. The maq-ic lanterns should show 
locally designed slides on every subject of village 
interest and should be as far as possible complete 
so that they may take many hours to explain. 
The cinemas should be occasionally arranged 
whereby the evil practices of village life and 
advantages and benefits of co-operation to their 
daily business are exposed. As each film is pro- 
duced, steps should be taken carefully to assess 
its instructional value by such means as discussion 
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with the villagers who have seen it on the screen. 
A film designed to appeal to an audience of villa- 
gers must possess very special qualities and there- 
fore it is desirable that the producer must have 
considerable experience of village life and of the 
mentality of the average villager. Eural uplift 
dramas which are of vital importance in creating 
new ideas and tastes and their consequent adop- 
tation, cannot fail to achieve brilliant results if 
they do not neglect rural bias in their plays. 
Shows and exhibitions should also form part of an 
active ocular propaganda and at times the or- 
ganiser should move with a cart loaded with 
different kinds of improved seeds, manures and 
implements with charts on thrift, sanitation and 
public health hanging on all sides in order to stir 
up the villagers to reform their methods of living. 
It should always be remembered that the reforms 
that are advocated through these practical means 
must be within the reach of the agriculturists and 
they must be thoroughly tested before they are 
preached. Anything in the nature of unreal theo- 
rising without thorough practical acquaintance 
with the methods in use must be avoided. All 
these forms of propaganda discussed above, will 
surely impress the people with the beauty and 
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truth of oo-operation and co-operative principles, 
■will create an anarchism against their existing 
evils and practices and vrill convert them readily 
into the new faith. They should be arranged 
systematically so that the effect of the show may 
touch their brains and they may consider a 
change in their life to be absolutely necessary. 
The ultimate result will be that the ideas once 
imbibed will be immediately changed into action 
and the organiser will find them very docile and 
submissive. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 


PERSON’S eligible JOE MEMBERSHIP. 

The propaganda having been carried out in 
the manner explained in the foregoing pages, 
the organiser should take up another most 
important work, namely, the selection of members. 
The Act lays down, in the main, that the 
persons forming a co-operative society must be 
at least ten above the age of 18 residing in the 
same village or group of small -villages. There 
■will, no doubt, be any great difficulty in persuad- 
ing some ten cultivators to go through the simple 
formalities required for the formation of a society 
under the Act and if there is some body to watch 
every action and to guide every step, it may be 
that a society of some use will result, but it 
will be far from being a sound and truly 
co-operative society. That there must be compli- 
ance with the legal preliminaries in the early 
stage is not the question ; the problem is to decide 
what type of men should be selected for the 
membership of the society. This is the crux of 
the whole problem and the success or failure 
of the would-be society will depend mostly upon 
how it is constituted. The organiser has, therefore. 
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to use his utmost care and skill in order to see^ 
that only right type of men are selected as 
members. Even one bad member is enough to 
ruin the whole constitution of the society. As 
Mazzini says, good men can make bad organisa- 
tion good ; but bad men will have a bad effect on 
even the best organisation. 

In selecting the members for admission to 
the society, the chief consideration should be the 
character of the men selected. Societies aro 
liable to fail if the members are dishonest, idle, 
litigant and drunkard who can not be trusted 
to do their duty to the society and to their 
fellow members and consequently it is highly 
desirable to eliminate them at the very start. 
Persons possessing landed properties in the village 
where a society may be organised but not residing 
there, should not be admitted as members since- 
the bond of unity lies in the fact that they live 
together and know one another intimately. 
Minors and any other persons who are not able 
to contract, should not be admitted. Again no 
one set of people in a society should be in a 
position to dominate others. Patwaris and karin- 
dars of the zemindars or other similar persons 
who are accustomed to exercising arbitrary 
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autlLority'’oTer the villagers should, therefore, never 
be included. Of course, no man can be member 
of more than' one society with unlimited liabilicy 
and, therefore, no credit society should admit as a 
member a man already belonging to any other 
credit society. Further no two or more persons 
from a joint family should be members of a 
society with unlimited liability for the simple 
reason that the loans that will be sanctioned to 
both of them will invariably be on the same 
assets. Again this will mean the domination 
of one party which is directly against the demo- 
cratic principle of the society. 

It has already been said that greater impor- 
tance should be attached to the personal qualities 
of the persons, namely, truthfulness, honesty, 
diligence and straightforwardness and the idlers, 
habitual litigants who squander their money in 
law suits and who help to create troubles 
to suit their own ends and other undesirable 
persons of that nature, should be rigorously ex- 
cluded in the beginning. The advocates of 
personal secimity go a step further and say that 
personal security is the best security and that it 
must at all times be the guiding factor for the 
enlistment of persons as the members of the 
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society. In theory it sounds very "well but in 
practice it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
enforce this principle in all its entirety. Human 
beings as they are, are susceptible of changes. 
A person "who is very honest, diligent and of 
good moral character to day may turn out to be 
just the reverse a few months later or a few years 
after. The conclusion, therefore, is that persons 
selected as members should not only possess 
the personal qualities mentioned above but 
should have a certain amount of property 
preferably immovable as a collateral security. 
The Maclagan Committee in their report in 
paragraph 66 say, “It is a central principle of 
co-operation that security should be personal; 
that is, it should depend primarily on the man 
and his surities and not on his property. The 
idea of personal security, however, implies the 
power of a member to pay, and this, in turn, 
depends on his capacity as a worker, his honesty 
of character and the amount of his property. 
There is nothing unco-operative in hypothecation 
of immovable property so long as it is recognised 
that personal security must be given and that 
the borrower’s property is only a secondary 
or collateral protection.” It follows, therefore. 
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that personal security must predominate all con- 
siderations and that the tangible security should 
be accepted in addition to the personal security 
and not in place of it. 

The organiser must not rest contented with 
the type of persons selected. He should nezt 
consider the number of persons that he has to 
select in the beginning. The number of persons 
selected in the beginning shoixld be small and the 
increases should be gradual. In this connection, 
the views of the Maclagan Committee and their 
recommendations remain all important and it 
would be better to quote a few lines from that 
famous document. “We should lay stress on the 
importance of small beginnings. The members 
of a society should be few to start with, and the 
increases should be gradual and the ultimate total 
moderate. The main advantage claimed for large 
societies is economy of management, but this 
consideration scarcely affects rural societies. On 
the other hand, small societies are more easily 
supervised and trained in co-operative principles 
just as small classes are more easily taught in 
schools. If a society is small, it affords a better 
opening for local talent. It brings more men to 
the front, trains them to undertake responsibilities 
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and by carrying on a business not exceeding the 
capacity of tbe committee, prevents tbe domination 
of one man. Societies should in our opinion, be 
small at the commencement, not only when the 
members are poor and backward, but in all cases. 
When a sound beginning has once been made, 
gradual increases should be allowed, care being 
taken that the men of best character are admitted 
first and that subsequent admission is treated as 
a favour to be earned by the candidate rather 
than as a benefit conferred by him on the society. 
We have some hesitation in suggesting a definite 
numerical maximum, but as a rule we think that 
a society is apt to become unmanageable if its 
members exceed a total that might vary from 50 
to 100.” The conclusion, therefore, is that as far 
as possible a few people, say, 15 may be selected 
in the beginning to form a society and any further 
increases should be spontaneous and should be 
allowed by way of concession. 
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TEACHING OE CO-OPEEATIVE PBINCIPLBS. 

The particular type of teaching in co-opera- 
tion and byelaws should commence only after the 
persons have been selected and the organiser 
should find out the time most suitable and conve- 
nient for the villagers. The night time is the 
only time during which the villagers are free 
from the botherations of their farm life and can sit 
for two or three hours continually and can give a 
patient hearing to what the organiser may preach 
or instruct. These night gatherings should be of 
the most imformal character and the strict rela- 
tions between the teachers and the taught should 
be conspicuous by their entire absence. The 
relations should be those that exist between friend 
and friend. The organiser should first of all give 
them a true idea of co-operation and especially 
the co-operation with which we are concerned. 
Co-operation is a word borrowed from a general 
vocabulary of the utmost vagueness and pressed 
into service by exponents of a certain method of 
association to be used by them as a technical term. 
As part of the general vocabulary this word co- 
operation may be made to mean a great number 
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of tilings sucii as co-operation between tbe feet 
and tbe earth, co-operation between the different 
limbs of the body themselves, co-operation between 
the pen and the paper, co-operation between the 
different members of the family for the sake of 
peace and harmony, co-operation between the 
employers and the employees and co-operation 
between the teachers and the taught etc. That 
is to say, co-operation is the ruling phenomena in 
every sphere of life be it human, vegetable, animal 
or the inanimate and we see it every moment 
at home and abroad. But the co-operation with 
which we are concerned is not the co-operation 
which merely signifies “working together” and 
consequently we have to separate, from this large 
sphere, that usage of the word which corresponds 
to our absolutely limited purpose. Primarily we 
may say that the co-operation with which we are 
concerned represents an association of persons for 
the purpose of doing business in common with 
other persons of similar interests. Now there are 
other associations with which this form of co-ope- 
rative association is apt to be identified. They 
are the Friendly Society, the Trade Union and the 
Joint-Stock Company. Unlike the first two a 
co-operative association exits for the purpose of 
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doing business and the members of the association 
take an active part in the business itself. A 
Joint-Stock Company may be said to be very 
much similar to the co-operative method of doing 
"business. But even in that there is a vital 
difference. A Joint-Stock Company is an union 
of capital and the management and the profits 
of the business are in the hands of those v'ho 
•only pi’ovide capital and the skilled management 
whereas a co-operative association of doing busi- 
ness is an union of persons who manage their 
work themselves on the principle of equity and 
retain the profits in their own hands. We may 
now go a step further in the definition of co- 
operation and may say that co-operation is the act 
of persons voluntarily united of utlising mutually 
their own resources under their mutual manage- 
ment to their common profit or loss. It is nothing 
but an associative spirit which is ever present in 
humanity and represents the reaction of that spirit 
in ordinary men of humble position and small re- 
sources against the tyranny of a social order which 
has thrown all the advantages of combination 
into the hands of rich and powerful. Co-operation 
in a narrower sense may, therefore, be briefly said 
to mean a co-operative society in which the persons 
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join together as human beings for the promotion 
of their economic and social interests and for 
lifting themselves up from Tveakness into strength. 

There are different forms of co-operation or 
more accurately of co-operative societies. For ins- 
tance, if some people join together into a society in 
order to borrow jointly, the money required by the 
members and to lend it through the society to the 
members, it is found that thev can obtain their 
money more cheaply and on more reasonable terms 
than they would be able to do, had they each of 
them borrowed separately. Similarly when a 
number of people buy jointly the articles required 
by each of them and distribute them afterwards 
among themselves, they can buy more cheaply and 
obtain articles of better quality than if they made 
their purchases separately. Similarly also when 
people join together to sell their produce that they 
have got to sell, they can obtain better prices for 
it than if each man sold his own produce separate- 
ly. Similarly also people have found it profitable 
to join together in a society to purchase expensive 
machinery or agricultural implements and to own 
them jointly and to lease them out to individual 
members of the society for moderate fees whereas 
the individual members would none of them have 
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been able to purchase these articles by themselves. 
The co-operative method has also been applied, 
vith success, to several other kinds of business 
including the establishment of factories both in 
order to manufacture the members’ domestic and 
other requirements and also to prepare their own 
produce for the market without the aid of interlo- 
pers, for building dwelling houses for members, 
for agricultural improvement and demonstration, 
for securing work for labourers and for numerous 
other activities. This co-operative idea of joint 
business and joint action is nothing new to India 
and is particularly suited to “the genius of the 
people”. In ordinary village life co-operation and 
combination although extinct now to a greater 
extent yet play a considerable part. Cultivators 
of neighbouring fields constantly co-operate for 
ploughing and for irrigating their land, for 
cutting of crops and for similar other purposes. 
Oo-operation is thus, in a sense, indigenous to the 
country and Indian cultivators can hardly live 
without co-operating with each other. But their 
actions are usually sporadic and disjoined and it 
is on account of this important reason that they 
have become poor and are consequently indebted 
to the mahajans. It is again on account of this 
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reason that they require the first form of co- 
operation, namely, the co-operative credit and it 
is vrhy the most important development of the 
co-operative movement in India has been specially 
in the direction of agricultural co-operative credit 
although other forms of co-operation have also 
been applied with varying degree of success to 
almost every kind of business. 

From the above, it will now be possible to 
understand the important principles underlying 
co-operation in the sense explained above. The 
organiser is not there to teach them the high 
sounding theories of co-operation and its various 
principles but simply to give them, in the begin- 
ning, an insight into them in accordance with 
which the society will be formed and its business 
conducted when it actually comes into existence. 
The organiser must know himself what these 
main principles are and how their clear concep- 
tion by the villagers will lead to the onward 
march of the movement. The first most important 
principle of co-operation is “each for all : all for 
each”. It means that each is benefitted by acting 
jointly with others. That is to say, by doing 
good to others, one does good to oneself. In other 
words, by helping others, one is helping oneself, 
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that is, by trying to better the condition of others 
by bis joint action with others, be is really improv- 
ing bis own condition. In short, they miist be made 
to understand fully the co-opertive contract-I help 
you on the understanding that you help me-and 
this co-operative bond once fully understood by 
them will invariably strengthen the society and 
stabilise its business. The principle of unity 
is the next most important principle of co-opera- 
tion which is at the bottom of all progressive 
activity. Man has become what be is through 
co-operation if it really means the co-operation 
of many men. The power of unity lies in doing 
things which people cannot do individually. So 
long as people stand side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder none can dictate unreasonable terms 
and can harass them. The mere fact that they 
are united into a common bond of feeling and 
fellowship increases their power and credit which 
secures for them the benefits available otherwise 
only to rich and strong men. Another principle 
of co-operation is its universality. The co-opera- 
tive association exists not merely to serve exclu- 
sively those who at any given moment chance 
to be its members. Bather must it strive 
continually to increase the number of members 
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who are to enjoy the advantages it can offer. 
Only when the members have banned every form 
of sectarianism and cliquism, can the association 
be regarded as thoroughly co-operative in spirit 
as well as in form. These principles having been 
explained, the organiser should bring home to 
them, the principles of equality, humanity and 
of voluntary action which are all important in 
the formation and working of the society. As all 
persons who join the society have no money 
with them to carry on their business, money 
cannot be the basis of organisation. The only 
other basis to join the society is to join it purely 
as human beings briishing aside all ideas of 
richness or poverty, caste, colour or creed and 
thinking that they are all the sons of the Grod and 
children of the same soil. They also want to 
satisfy their needs which are almost common and 
consequently they meet on the basis of perfect 
equality. The act of co-operation as the word 
itself implies, is optional and voluntary and, 
therefore, the persons join and leave the society 
out of their own free will and choice without any 
pressure and influence. Above all, they form 
the society to improve their social and economic 
condition which has very much degenerated and 
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want to revive their time-honoured glory and 
prosperity which they have lost in the transitional 
period owing to their being selfish and disunited. 

The second stage of teaching should consist 
of the objects of the society and its chief charac- 
teristics. The object of the society is to supply 
cheap and easy money to the members alone and 
also to encourage savings, that is, to teach them 
the habits of thrift and providence. It also 
aims at the inculcation of the habits of self and 
mutual help among them. The self-help does 
not mean any selfishness but by helping others, 
we at least help o\irselves. “Although there is no 
place for selfishness in co-operation and a co-opera- 
tive spirit in the sense that the individual will 
siibordinate his own opinions and interests to the 
common interest of the association, is essential 
for the success of the co-operative method, 
the individual member is not required to sac- 
rifice any part of his individuality or his 
spirit of enterprise but he is expected to 
develop his energies and help others while 
helping himself. He is not encouraged to glorify 
himself at the expense of his neighbours. 
Self-help through mutual help is the guiding 
principle of the association. It must not be 
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forgotten, however, that while co-operation implies 
voluntary association, it does definitely mean 
association and there can be no society without 
discipline and subservience to the will of the 
majority.” It will further teach them to manage 
their own affairs themselves and thereby to be- 
come self-reliant and independent. Loans will 
he given only for productive purposes or for 
necessaries which as essentials of daily life, can 
be classed as productive. When a loan is given 
it is essential that the committee of the society 
and the other members will exercise a vigilant 
watch that the money is expended on the purpose 
for which it was granted. The loans shall be 
punctually and genuinely repaid not in one lump 
sum but by way of instalments. In order to 
manage the society there will be a committee 
of management, the members of which wdll be 
elected by the annual general meeting and shall 
render their services gratuitously. At the same 
time the ultimate authority will never be delegated 
to the office-bearers but will be retained in the 
hands of the members who must take a practical 
interest in the business of the society. With 
this object in view, the constitution will be purely 
democratic, and each member will have one vote 
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and one only irrespectiye of the number of shares 
held and all business will be transacted with 
the maximum publicity within the society. 
The express object of the society will be 
the development of thrift and a proprietary 
interest in the society should be aided by 
efforts to build up as soon as possible a strong 
reserve fund from the profits of the society which 
will not be distributed to the members. The 
objects of creating a reserve fund are to make 
the society self-reliant, to give security to the 
creditors and thirdly to utilise a portion of it to 
meet some unknown or unexpected loss or con- 
tingencies. The liability of the members will 
be unlimited i. e. all the members of the society 
will be jointly and severally liable to the extent 
of the whole of the property owned by them 
for the debts of the society as a whole. The 
capital will be drawn from the shares, (in which 
case each and every member will take at least 
one share in order to have a proprietary interest 
in the society ) deposits, ( from members and 
non-members ) loans ( from the central financing 
agencies or other institutions ) and the reserve 
fund. In short, every effort will be made to make 
the domination of the association by an individual 
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practically impossible - both by prohibition and 
by the remoyal of all inducements - and to ensure 
that every member ■will have in an equitable 
manner the full reward. 

The third stage of teaching in co-operation 
should consist of the superiority of the society 
over the village mahajan in all its various phases 
and the organiser must not neglect at least a few 
important points in this connection. The society 
when formed will be their own and the same man 
is borrower and lender at different times whereas 
in the case of the mahajan, borrower is quite 
a different man from the lender. Any profits 
accruing to the society from its business will 
be the society’s profits, a portion of which may 
be distributed to the members with the approval 
of the Eegistrar and the rest will go to form the 
Reserve Fund which can be utilised for some 
common good purpose whereas in the case of the 
mahajan all the profits go to his private pocket. 
Again the society will never ask the member to pay 
the loan in lump sum but will allow the whole to 
be paid by instalments and in case any instalments 
cannot be paid owing to certain unforseen causes 
such as famine, flood or any epidemic etc., it can be 
deferred for the next year, but the village 
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mahajan requires the payment of the whole 
amount in one lump sum and shall particularly take 
advantage of the borrower’s misfortune by deman- 
ding repayment at a time when he (borrower) 
is not in a position to pay. Further the society’s 
management is democratic, that is to say, it is 
managed and supervised and controlled by the 
members themselves who are at liberty to see 
and examine the account books which are kept 
properly and up to date whereas in the case of 
the mahajan proper books are never kept and 
if they are kept at all, they are manipulated 
to serve his own purposes. Whereas the aim of the 
mahajan is to usurp the land and property belong, 
ing to the members and thus reduce them to 
extreme penury and poverty, the aim of the 
society is to enable them to purchase more land 
and thus to make them rich and prosperous by 
changing their outlook and their methods of doing 
business. Above all, the society is an institution 
wherein they learn to stand upon their own legs 
by the inculcation of the habits of thrift and 
economy, self and mutual help and take advantage 
of its educative value but in the case of the 
mahajan their legs are always crippled with the 
result that they require help and guidance from 
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outside and thus remain in ignorance and poverty. 

After explaining all that has been mentioned 
above, the organiser should take up the by-laws. 
Every action is governed by some prescribed laws 
and societies cannot be an exception to that 
generality. They have got their ‘own rules and 
regulations in accordance with which the work 
of the society is to be conducted. These rules and 
regulations are called by-laws of the society. 
The Registrar has drawn up model by-laws for the 
convenience of the societies and the organiser 
after his explanation and comments over them, 
should ascertain if any amendments are necessary 
to suit local conditions. It is essential that the 
members should understand them very clearly sec- 
tion by section. The reason why they are required 
to understand so clearly is that in future they will 
themselves carry on the whole work and the 
organiser is not expected to be with them every 
day in order to teach, guide and watch their 
actions and to see whether the work of the society 
is being conducted in accordance with the by- 
laws or contrary to them. One thing which the 
members often discard in the by-laws is the 
principle of unlimited liability. This should be 
fully impressed on the audience with all its 
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potential consequences if tte society misbehaves 
and the consequent duty of each member of the 
society to keep an eye on the doings of his fellow 
members should be insisted on. At the same 
time the organiser should point out the several 
safeguards against loss contained in the model 
by-laws imposed by the constitution. Briefly 
speaking these are the small area covered by the 
society, the intimate mutual knowledge of the 
members, the revision of the haisyat statement 
annually, the absolute discretion of the society 
in the admission of members and the sanction 
of loans, the obligation on the part of the 
borrower to declare the purpose of the loan, the 
power to restrict loans to useful and remunerative 
purposes and the power to recover summarily 
if a loan is misapplied, the creation of a reserve 
fund, the priority of the society’s claims given 
by Sec. 19 of the Act, the audit by Government 
OflS.cers and the obligation on the part of the 
office-bearers to remit all collections to the central 
bank keeping only a minimum balance on hand. 

No attempt should be made to persuade an 
unwilling audience. If they are not prepared to 
take the risk of unlimited liability, the whole matter 
should be dropped. But it has been generally seen 
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that if this is patiently and carefully explained, 
it will never be a scarecrow to them rather they 
will welcome it as the most sacred principle which 
any reasonable man will like to adhere to. The 
organiser will, of course, do well if he explains to 
them the reasons why unlimited liability is 
essential in the constitution of the society. The 
cultivator’s property is often small. His indivi- 
dual personal credit is such that a financier at a 
distance will not lend while the village-lender 
takes risk and inconvenience and consequently 
charges a high rate of interest. But if the culti- 
vators combine into a society each pledging his 
own property on behalf of the combined credit, 
the lender will have greater confidence in the 
society and will lend money at a lower rate of 
interest to it. Further it (unlimited liability) will 
compel caution both in the enrolment of members 
and in the granting of loans by others and induce 
the members to prevent misutilisation of loans 
by others. 

Once the by-laws having been explained the 
organiser should not proceed at once to the next 
stage of his work, namely, registration but should 
wait for some time and see how the people 
respond. There is every likelihood that they may 
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not take tke matter seriously in tke first or the 
second attempt but this should never dishearten 
or discourage the organiser. We should always 
remember that a society should never be formed 
for expansion s sake but rather its foundations 
should be firmly laid so that it may be a society 
not in name but in fact. The teaching given in 
co-operation and by-laws in the manner° explained 
above, is the teaching or coaching in right earnest 
and is sure to achieve much better results than 
that which is sometimes given quite haphazardly 
thereby wasting all the efforts of the organiser 
and obtaining no substantial results. 



CHAPTER IX. 


EBGISTRATION. 

It has been well and truly said that co- 
operation is spontaneous and we cannot thrust 
a co-operative society into unwilling minds. The 
organiser must see that only those persons who 
voluntarily offer themselves to be the members of 
the society, should be taken in and no attempt 
should be made to have the required number 
somehow or other. If the organiser finds that 
only, say, nine persons have voluntarily offered 
themselves to be the members of the society, he 
should not compulsorily induce the tenth person 
to become the member of the society thereby 
attaining only the minimum number for the com- 
pliance of the Act. If he does not get the 
minimum number required for the formation of 
the society, it is quite evident that the persons 
have not yet understood and grasped the full 
benefits of a co-operative society. The organiser, 
therefore, should not lose heart but make a second 
or a third attempt if necessary. Compulsion 
merely for formation’s sake is a dangerous prac. 
tioe and must never be resorted to. It is better 
not to have any society rather than one brought 
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into existence ■with internal or external pressure 
either by other willing members or by the orga- 
niser himself. 

Assuming, however, for all practical purposes 
that the minimum number of willing persons 
required for the registratration of the society, has 
been obtained, the organiser should immediately 
take up the actual execution business, namely, the 
preparation of a Statement of Propei’ty, Debts and 
Annual Income of the members. The Registrar 
has prescribed a model form of the Statement of 
Property, Debts and Annual Income which can 
be obtained on application from his office or 
from the Assistant Registrar or the Central 
Bank. G-reatest care should be taken that this 
Statement of Property and Debts is correctly 
prepared and the persons should be frequently 
warned of the danger to themselves of their allow- 
ing any one to conceal his debts. Debts do not 
include only the cash, grain and mortgage debts 
with outsiders but they also include family debts 
which should never be ignored at the time of the 
preparation of the Statement. It is also necessary 
to enquire into the purposes of the loans, the 
periods for which they were incurred and the 
reasons why they have not yet been paid. 
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Elaborate enquiries should be made into the 
property of the members ■with a 'view to see that 
all kinds of properties are included. It is Just 
possible that the members may also be possessing 
some property, namely, land and gardens etc., 
in other distant villages and if so, that too has 
to be included. Sometimes young cattle are given 
to the members belonging to the low castes for 
the purpose of upkeep and nourishment with an 
understanding that when they grow old, they will 
be sold and the sale proceeds will be apportioned 
on half and half basis. In all such cases it is 
the duty of the organiser to go into details and 
see that every kind of debt and property is 
correctly recorded in the Statement and that it 
is also correctly valued. After the property and 
debts have been ascertained, the organiser has 
to estimate the annual income of the land after 
deducting all the necessary cultivation expenses 
including the maintenance of the farmer and his 
family. With regard to the income from other 
sources, the organiser has to note that the income 
should as far as possible be of a permanent nature 
and that accidental income has to be avoided. 
The organiser has also to verify the Statement 
in order to see that the cultivators have honestly 
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disclosed their property and debts. Where a 
survey and a record of rights have taken place, 
this Statement should be checked with the hhatians 
and the recent rent receipts of the landlord 
and should be verified with any local enquiries or 
explanations. In the case of debts, the organiser 
would do well if he gets the statements of the 
members attested by their creditors although there 
might be some difiGLculties which can be easily 
overcome if the organiser cares to act in a 
tactful way. 

The statement of assets and liabilities having 
been duly prepared in accordance with the prin. 
ciples mentioned above, the organiser should next 
proceed with the work of getting the two copies 
of the by-laws duly signed by the members 
forming the proposed society. It should be noted 
that under the Act, a society must consist of 
at least ten persons of sound character above 
the age of eighteen residing in the same villao-e 
or group of villages in close proximity with one 
another. So the signatures of at least ten mem- 
bers are necessary at the end of both copies of 
the by-laws before a society can be registered. 
Illiterate persons should aflax their thumb marks. 
Such thumb marks should be distinct and not 
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smudged. The by-laws, if in manuscript, should 
be neatly written or printed if possible. For 
the convenience of the societies, model by-laws 
of all kinds of societies have been drawn up by 
the Eegistrar and they can be had on application 
from his office or from the Assistant Regis- 
trar or the Central Bank. It is usually found 
convenient to adopt these by-laws. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that the use of 
the model by-laws issued by the Eegistrar is 
not binding. If societies can draw up by-laws 
of their own which comply with the reqiiirements 
of the law and the generally accepted principles 
of co-operation, they are at liberty to do so. If 
the model by-laws are, however, adopted all the 
blanks therein should be carefully filled up. A 
society may make additions to or alterations in 
the model by-laws to suit local circumstances 
and conditions provided such additions or altera- 
tions are in accordance with the Act. 

The preliminaries mentioned above having 
been done with, the organiser should see that the 
Application for Registration of the proposed 
society in the form prescribed by the Registrar for 
the purpose is submitted to the Secretary of the 
Central Co-operative Bank under whose jurisdic- 
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ion the proposed society lies. The prescribed 
orm can be obtained from the oflB^ce of the 
tlegistrar. Assistant Registrar or the Central 
Bank. Such application should be duly signed by 
it least ten persons forming the society and if 
:here are some illiterate persons, their thumb 
impressions should be carefully taken so that they 
oaay be easily traceable. "With the Application 
ior Registration duly signed, must be sent at least 
iwo copies of the By-la'ws "which the society pro- 
poses to adopt along with at least two copies of the 
Statement of Property, Debt and Annual Income 
of the signatories and the Report of Organisation 
in the prescribed form that can be had from the 
ojB6.ce of the Registrar, Assistant Resgistrar or the 
Central Bank. In his Organisation Report the 
organiser has to report on the following points : — 
(1) a general description of the village, its people 
and their economic condition, the average indebted- 
ness of the ryots and the prevaihng rates of 
interest on different kinds of loans ; (2) the class 
of people who want the society and why ; (3) 
whether all the applicants know the main prin- 
ciples of co-operation and whether the by-laws 
have been carefully explained to them ; (4) the 
number of literate persons enrolled ; (5) whether 
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all the well-known men in the village have joined 
the society and if not why ; (6) the name of the 
leading man in the application ; (7) character of 
the applicants ; (8) the indebtedness of the 
applicants with reasons ; (9) whether the econo- 
mic condition of the applicants is such that 
with goodwill, ordinary industry and honesty, 
they can be relied on to meet their probable 
obligations to the society ; (10) whether there is 
any likelihood, if not immediately at least in the 
course of four or five years of obtaining local 
deposits of an appreciable magnitude ; ( 11 ) 
whether the applicants are in arrears of rent and 
if so why ; (12) how the society is to be financed ; 
(13) whether any provision has been made for 
local supervision and if so what ; (14) the chief 
crops of the village and the means of irrigation ; 
(15) distance of the village from the headquarters 
of the central bank or the organiser. The 
Secretary of the Central Co-operative Bank should 
put up all the organisation papers at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors which should be called as 
soon as practicable, for, any delay or disregard in 
convening the meeting will disappoint the members 
of the proposed society. The reason is that the 
villagers like other people are likely to become 
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indifferent of ne-w ideas without any results for 
months. Again the Directors at their meeting 
must fully examine the necessity of the proposed 
society and should particularly see that the orga- 
niser has taken the utmost care and diligence in 
constituting the society on proper and sound lines 
and that on no account the society has been formed 
merely for formation’s sake or for providing an 
outlet for the idle resources of the central bank. 
If possible, the manager or some other responsible 
ofldcer of the bank should be sent to the spot to 
see that the organiser, whoever he may be, has 
done the spade work satisfactorily. 

If the Board of Directors thinks that the 
society can be recommended for registration, a 
copy of the Eesolution with all the organisation 
papers should be sent to the Assistant Eegistrar 
of the Circle for registration. The powers of 
registering societies with unlimited liability are 
generally delegated to the Assistant Eegistrars by 
the Eegistrar. The Assistant Eegistrar on receipt 
of all the organisation papers should immediately 
proceed with his duties in this direction, but at 
the same time he should carefully guard against 
the evils of hasty registration. Instructions have 
sometimes been issued that before registration 
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each society should he visited twice by the Assis. 
tant Kegistrar. This insistence on a fixed number 
of visits has confused delay with caution and 
formality with fact. It is not the number of visits 
that matter but their nature and effect. The 
Assistant Eegistrar should visit the new society 
and if he finds that it consists of honest 
men who know and trust each other and under- 
stand the main principles of co-operation, he may 
register the society without needless delay ; but 
if he finds that it has got serious defects which he 
cannot remedy, he should return all the organisa- 
tion papers and make a second inspection when the 
papers have been received or even a third or fourth 
one. In other words, the test for registration 
should be the fitness of the society for registration 
whether it has been visited once or a dozen times. 

If the Assistant Eegistrar is really satisfied 
after personal inspection and examination that the 
society has fulfilled all the conditions of the Act 
and rules, he may, if he thinks fit, register the 
society and that in every case, he should himself 
see the Eesolution for registration. Even though 
all the conditions in the Act have been satisfied, 
he may not register the society, if he finds that it 
will not run on economic lines. If, however, the 
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Assistant Eegistrar is satisfied tliat by-laws are 
in confirmity witb tbe Act and tbe accepted 
principles of co-operation and that the proposed 
society fulfills the instructions and the conditions 
of the Act, he will usually register the society at 
the least possible delay and grant a Certificate of 
Eegistration. He will then ask for the Final 
Organisation Report to be submitted to him within 
a certain period from the date of registration. Of 
the two copies of the By-laws and the Statement 
of Property, Debts and Annual Income submitted 
with the Application for Registration, one copy of 
each will be retained in the office of the Assistant 
Registrar and others, namely, one copy of the By- 
laws and one copy of the Statement of Property, 
Debts and Annual Income will be returned to 
■ the bank stamped with the office seal of the 
Assistant Registrar. It should be again urged 
that the Act gives the Assistant Registrar discre- 
tion in the matter of registering a society. He 
may refuse to register a society even though it 
fulfills the necessary conditions if he finds that 
it contains undesirable persons and that there is 
no guarantee that the society will be looked after 
properly or will work well. 



CHAPTBE X. 

FINAL OBG^ISATION. 

The object of getting the society registered 
is to give it a legal status so that it might enjoy 
all the valuable concessions and privileges under 
the Act. But mere registration inll not bring 
the society into existence although it might mean 
giving charter for bringing it into existence. 
For that it is necessaiy that it should be finally 
organised and the organiser on receipt of the 
Certificate of Registration and the registered 
By-lavrs, should immediately go to the spot and 
hold the first general meeting TThich has all the 
powers of an annual general meeting. It is 
far better to send information to the members 
regarding the date, time and place at least a 
week before the meeting is held. It should be 
seen that the date fixed for the meeting is not 
the market day, for, if it is so, the villagers 
may be out of the village for marketing purposes 
and may return home late in the night. The time 
fixed for the meeting should be a convenient one 
for the villagers ; generally mornings are unsui- 
table and the night is preferred as the men are 
busy all the day. Further the meeting should 
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be held at a public place e. g. under a tree or 
in tbe open verandah of a house, and should never 
be held in closed rooms. It should be attended 
not only by the signatories to the application 
for registration but by all the residents of the 
village so that they may also take advantage of 
the arguments and discussions and may be temp- 
ted to apply for membership. 

On the appointed day the organiser should 
go to the village ■with all the necessary books 
and registers such as Cash Book, Minute Book, 
Register of Members and their Nominees, Haisyat 
Register, Deposit Register, Loan Register, thumb 
impression box and the common seal etc., and 
after some conversation ■with the people regarding 
their village and "welfare he should take their 
attendance. After taking attendance the organiser 
should deliver an interesting lecture on co-opera» 
tion, its principles, aims, and objects with a view 
to persuade other persons to join the society and 
help one another by their joint efforts. The 
meeting should elect its President for the day 
and when the election of the President is over, 
its real work should begin. The first business 
that has to be done at the meeting is the adoption 
of the registered By-laws that have been received 
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from the Assistant Registrar under his ofi6.oe 
seal. The President or the organiser should 
explain the by-laws with his own explanations 
whereyer necessary and should particularly draw 
the attention of the audience to the objects of 
the society and the principle of unlimited liability 
with all its safeguards. The meeting should then 
proceed with the enrolment of members. The 
persons who have applied for registration of the 
society are the original members but any other 
individual from the audience who wants to join 
the society may communicate his willingness to 
the President. All the original members as well 
as others intending to join the society should be 
duly enrolled in the “Register of Members and 
their Nominees” and the signatures or the thumb 
impressions in the case of illiterates, should be 
taken in the Register mentioned above against 
their names. 

After the members have been enrolled, the 
organiser should realise the admission fees and 
the share money from them and should enter the 
same in the Cash Book and the Share Register. 
It should be noted that the share money must 
be realised from each and every member in the 
beginning and the common practice of deducting 
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it from the first loan advanced to the members 
should he discontinued as it tends to degrade 
the members and weakens their sense of respon- 
sibility. Having realised the share money and 
the admission fees, the organiser should appeal 
to the members to make some deposits. It is 
better to instruct them into the benefits of the 
Muthia system, to purchase for themselves all 
the grain thus saved and then to transfer the 
proceeds into the savings boxes which should be 
distributed among them free of cost in the begin- 
ning. If the members make some deposits then 
and there, they should be recorded in the Deposit 
Eegister and should also find their way in the 
Cash Book. The organiser should then prepare 
the Haisyat Eegister before the members for the 
purpose of fixing the borrowing limit of the 
society from the Central Bank as well as that 
of the individual member from the society. There 
will be no difficulty so far as the assets and 
liabilities of the original members are concerned 
as they can be copied and written down in the 
Haisyat Eegister from the Statement of Property 
and Debts submitted with the organisation papers; 
but in regard to the assets and liabilities of 
the newly elected members, the organiser should 
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make a thorough enquiry not only from the 
members concerned but also from non-members. 
Thereafter the President or the organiser should 
explain the powers and duties of the general 
meeting. The general meeting is the supreme 
authority of the society and every business done 
or action taken has to be done with the approval 
of the majority of the members of the general 
meeting. The general meeting will not be fre- 
quently held and in oi’der to carry out the work 
of the society, a Committee of Management has to 
be elected. But before electing the Committee 
of Management, it is highly desirable that the 
President or the organiser should thoroughly 
explain the duties and responsibilities of its mem- 
bers so that they might know the real nature 
of the work to be peformed by them with a view 
to decide if they are prepared to accept the 
office. The President of the Committee should, 
if possible, be a man who is not indebted himself 
as he will be more likely to be punctual in his 
payments and so he will be in a better position 
to insist on repayments in time by others. He 
will have to see that the loans are not mono- 
polised by the members of the Committee of 
Management and that they do not take hcncinii 
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(in the name of others) loans. Above all, he must 
be an influential man of unquestioned honesty 
and integrity and if literate enough, he should 
keep the hooks of account. If he is illiterate, 
he should keep the cash balance and somebody 
else of the Committee ■who can read and -write 
should be its Secretary. He 'will keep the books 
and registers of the society and may get some 
remuneration as laid do-wn in the by-la-ws. Ho 
other man should be allo-wed any remuneration 
of any kind -whatsoever. It should always be 
noted that the cash balance and the books of 
account should not be kept by one and the same 
person and, therefore, if the President keeps the 
books of account, a third man of the Committee 
should be made Treasurer. If this principle is 
not strictly followed, it may lead the society to 
fraud and embezzlement. It is desirable that 
a Committee of Super-visors to keep watch on the 
work of the Managing Committee should also be 
appointed if sufficient men of a superior calibre 
to those whose work they are intended to super-vise, 
are found. Eesolutions should then be passed for 
affiliation of the society to the Central Bank and 
the Provincial Co-operative Union or Federation 
and the necessary fees thereon should be paid. 
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The Committee of Management haying been 
elected, the registered by-laws, the Certificate of 
Registration, and the common seal and the thumb 
impression box etc., should be handed oyer to the 
President of the society. Instructions are also given 
to the Treasurer not to keep heavy cash balance in 
hand and in order to avoid any possibility of that 
nature, a limit is generally fixed. As soon as the 
By-laws and the Certificate of Registration with 
all the books of account etc., have been formally 
handed over, the society should proceed with the 
business like an ordinary general meeting. The 
borrowing limit of the society will be fixed on the 
basis of the total assets of the society and that of 
the individual members on the basis of their real 
and personal security. The rates of interest on 
loans and deposits have to be fixed. Whatever 
the rate of interest is paid by the society on loans 
taken from outside, the rate of interest on loans 
advanced to the members should not be too low. 
Cheap credit without sufficient control over it, 
leads to demoralise those unaccustomed to it and 
often results in serious consequences. After a 
few years when a substantial reserve fund has 
been built up and the society has begun to work 
well, the rate of interest should, if advisable 
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and desirable, be reduced. The members may 
tben put in an application for loans according 
to their individual necessity. Such loan appli- 
cation has to be scrutinised and recommended in 
the meeting and is sent to the Central Bank for 
sanctioning the loan to the Society. The procee- 
dings are then read over and after they have been 
approved, the organiser or the President dakes 
the signatures or thumb marks of the members in 
the Minute Book and puts his own signature at 
the end. 

The organiser shoirld then submit his Final 
Organisation Eeport to the Assistant Eegistrar of 
the Circle within a certain period from the date 
of registration. The Final Organisation Eeport 
contains a number of questions regarding the 
date on which the organiser received the Certificate 
of Eegistration, date and place of the first general 
meeting held after registration, number of persons 
present, settlement of all particulars under by- 
laws handing over formally the By-laws and the 
Certificate of Eegistration to the society, explana- 
tion of the methods of book-keeping to the 
members, realisation of the share money and the 
entrance fees and the supply of thumb impression 
box, seal and the necessary forms etc. All these 
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questions have to be correctly and carefully an- 
swered by the organiser as it is by this Final 
Organisation Eeport that the Assistant Registrar 
will be in a position to learn if the society has 
begun to function after it was registered. 



CHAPTEE XI. 


PEBLIMIITAET I'ISiAlv'CB. 

The next most important step after the 
registration of the society is the financing of the 
members. A keen controversy has arisen over 
the fact as to "whether the members should be 
redeemed of all their debts or not. There are two 
schools of thought which "widely differ in their 
arguments. There are people who advocate that 
unless the members are at once cleared off their 
debts at the start, the society can never begin its 
career "with a clean slate and the moneylender is 
left with a lever to overturn it. Others argue that 
if the debts are paid off, the members are apt to 
think the society to be a philanthropic institution 
and consequently fail to have a true conception 
of the principles of self and mutual help and 
thrift — the cardinal principles of co-operation. It 
is very difficult to compromise the two different 
views but it is highly desirable that members 
"with heavy debts are, in the beginning, excluded 
from the society and only those with no debts or 
"with light debts are admitted in and their debts 
cleared off. Xo loans for the payment of such 
debts should be advanced to any member without 
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obtaining a mortgage bond from bim in favour of 
tbe society. Tbe payments to the mabajans should 
be made in tbe presence of some responsible 
officer of tbe bank and tbe satisfied bonds rntb tbe 
mortgagees and those executed by tbe members in 
favour of tbe society should be kept for safe 
custody in the bank office and a detailed receipt 
given to tbe society. 

In financing the societies tbe usual practice 
is to advance loans to tbe members to tbe extent 
of a fixed percentage generally one-tbird or forty 
per cent of tbe value of their assets irrespec- 
tive of their repaying capacity and although 
tbe Haisiyat is revised year after year, vei’y little 
care is taken or attention given to tbe appre- 
ciation or tbe depreciation of the assets or tbe 
permanent fall in their market values. Tbe result 
is that tbe overdues against tbe members are 
mounting up every year and it is only by tbe sale 
or mortgage of their assets that tbev can make 
good all the overdues --wbicb is directly against 
tbe principle of co-operation. It is, undoubtedly, 
one of tbe most important reasons why the 
collections do not improve and tbe members are 
always out for the revision of kists. Tbe principle, 
therefore, is that loans should not be advanced 
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merely on the basis of the current capital value of 
the assets but their repaying capacity should also 
be taken into consideration and the kists should 
be fixed on the basis of the net savings out of the 
annual income. This will not only ensure punc- 
tual payments out of the net income but will also 
greatly reduce the amount of loans required by 
the members and consequently will, in time, do 
away with the necessity of the revision of kists. 
If, however, the usual practice is followed, it will 
be far better to fix a higher maximum, say, one-fifth 
or one-sixth even where the repaying capacity 
indicates a possibly higher limit. 

As far as practicable loans should, in the 
beginning, be given for cultivation purposes only 
such as the purchase of fodder, seed, manure, 
agricultural implements, the wages of the labour- 
ers and the hire of bullocks etc. Loans may also 
be given in exceptional circumstances for the 
payment of irrigation charges and rents due to 
the zemindars. All these loans should as far as 
possible be in small amounts. This does not mean 
that the members should be underfinanced but 
rather it should be observed that the expendi- 
ture is the minimum and that it is not excessive 
in amount. The periods for which such loans 
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are given should also receive attention. As a 
rule, such loans should be given for very short 
periods only, say, one year and shall he repayable 
out of the annual income. No special principle 
can be laid down for determining the period for 
non-productive loans (essential as they are) but 
as a rule, they should be for short periods, say, 
from three to five years. The reason is that siich 
loans are not productive and their application 
does not ensure a return to replace the amount 
spent with interest. Extravagance on ceremonies 
is to be combated by developing popular opinion 
against it. It is, however, useful to fix a maxi- 
mum limit in the by-laws for ceremonial expenses 
and the society must insist that this limit is not 
exceeded by any of its members. The c\dtivators 
should, of course, be allowed loans for the purpose 
of agricultural live-stock and they (loans) should 
also be repaid out of the annual income within 
three to five years. 

In case of loans for other productive purposes 
such as the purchase of land, improvement of 
land, the reclamation of land and the redemption 
of debts and mortgages etc., (already explained) 
which will ensure the borrower a return that 
will not only repay the principal with interest 
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but will also bring some income beyond that, the 
period should be long enough to allow him to 
make repayment out of the additional income that 
has accrued as a result of the application of the 
loan from such purposes. But even in this case 
the amount of the loans and the period for which 
they may be given, will depend upon the avail- 
ability of capital and the period for which it 
remains with the financing agency. Loans for 
clearing off heavy debts or for the purpose of 
purchasing large tracts of land necessarily require 
very long periods for repayment and by the 
nature of its financial arrangements a primary 
society cannot afford to grant such loans for such 
long periods. It is, therefore, generally recog- 
nised that it is not desirable to put such heavy 
strain on the slender resources of the primary 
societies and that long term agricultural finance 
should be provided for separately by land mort- 
gage banks. 

The object of the co-operative society is as 
much to encourage savings as to grant loans on 
reasonable terms and every effort should, there- 
fore, be made to persuade the members to make 
regular savings which may be visible in the form 
of deposits and may, in course of time, constitute 
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the society’s owned capital. There is a distinct 
advantage in this in-as-much as the members can 
withdraw them ( savings ) for ceremonial purposes 
such as the marriage, death, or birth or other 
ceremonies for which custom demands some ex- 
penditure. If there are no deposits, the members 
will have to take loans for such unproductive 
purposes which will not give any return either 
for the payment of the principal or the interest. 
“By demanding a sacrifice at the start, they will 
endure the real spirit of co-operation and teach 
the members that nothing comes without effort.” 
As the capital of the society is partly owned 
by the members from the very beginning, they 
will naturally take a much greater interest in its 
working and specially in the recovery of the 
loans which otherwise would have been left to 
take care of themselves. It is a matter of common 
experience that even in A and B class societies 
the members, even on the best persuasion, seldom 
make any deposits regularly but if once they 
begin by depositing at the start, there is every 
hope and possibility that they will continue to 
do so all the time. 

In the end, it is again emphasised that the 
most important maxim of co-operation that a 
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society must first prove itself wortliy of credit 
( for any purpose and term ) by displaying a 
capacity for thrift should, therefore, never be lost 
sight of and every effort should be made to infuse 
into the minds of the members the advantages 
of savings "without impairing their productive 
capacity. Special provisions for encouraging 
savings should be drawn up and those members 
who show considerable savings should be allowed 
a higher rate of interest or given rewards and 
prizes by the society. In case of a child being 
born to a member, such a member should be given 
a pass book with a certain amount of money 
entered to his credit and thus encouraged to add 
to this initial deposit. At the harvest time a 
certain portion of crops may be collected from 
the members and the sale proceeds of the same 
should be deposited in the account of each member. 
The societies should furnish their members with 
savings boxes for the purpose of putting money 
into them regularly and after a member has 
accumulated a certain sum by way of these regu- 
lar savings and stands first in saving competition, 
he should be given the savings box free of cost. 
Further in order to stimulate emulation in saving 
money among the members, a diagram showing 
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tke amount of savings of eaoli village society 
should be shown to the members every now and 
then and, if possible, copies of the same should be 
distributed among the members. Again “ Savings 
Days ” as agreed upon by the members should be 
appointed at least once in a month and the mem- 
bers should be asked to take their deposits simulta- 
neously at the office of the society at a given signal, 
say, the firing of the gun or the ringing of a bell. 
Besides these methods of encouraging savings 
and deposits mentioned above, lectures on thrift 
should occasionally be arranged and special thrift 
songs should be composed to be sung by the 
members at the weekly or the monthly meeting 
of the society. 



CHAPTEB. Xn. 


STJPBItVISION AND APTBE.-OABE. 

Supervision is a natural corollary of the orga- 
nisation of a co-operative society and the fact that 
it has been organised and registered in accordance 
■with the principles and procedure discussed in the 
preceding chapters, does not mean that the duties 
and responsibilities of those entrusted with the 
task, have ended after its organisation and 
registration. In fact, they just begin and the im- 
portance and stability of the newly organised and 
registered society will depend mostly upon how it 
is super-vised in future. The Maclagan Committee 
rightly attached very great importance to super- 
vision a term which covers many of the points 
included in audit and includes also the teaching 
of co-operative practice and principles and the 
propagation of the movement by the organisation 
of new societies. In their paragraph 11 of the 
Abstract Eeport, the Committee says, “It will be 
seen that in order to be fully co-operative and 
thoroughly business-like, a society must live up 
to a high standard. Considering the class of 
people who form the bulk of the agricultural 
classes, it is useless to expect the maintenance of 
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such a standard without frequent and unceasing 
supervision from without. It is dif&cult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of such supervision. 
Without it a good society may soon degenerate 
and a bad society 'may come to ruin. The exer- 
cise of due care before formation and the ensuring 
of full and proper supervision after formation 
we consider indeed the most important part of the 
Registrar’s duty.” The need for constant super- 
vision is all the greater as the vast majority of 
members of village societies are unable to read 
and write. Unless it is provided the more 
clever persons of the society become all powerful 
and frustrate it of its aim of common good and 
thus prevent it from becoming a live force in the 
village. 

The question now arises whether supervision 
of the primary societies should rest with the 
Central Banks which should appoint, control and 
direct their own Supervisors and the Inspecting 
Officers or there should be a central agency, 
say, the Provincial Co-operative Union or the 
Federation which should appoint, control and 
direct such officers, of course, on the condition 
that the Central Banks will pay a suitable amount 
to the Union or the Federation on the interest 
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accrued or on the Tvorking capital. The question, 
no doubt, is a controversial one and there has 
been too much discussion over it. In some pro- 
vinces like the Punjab and the United Provinces 
o£ Agra and Oudh, the supervision is entrusted 
to the Provincial Oo-operative Union -which main- 
tains a big staff of Supervisors purely for outdoor 
work or the field-woi’k. These Supervisors are 
responsible for teaching the members of co- 
operative societies the co-operative principles, their 
duties and responsibilities, improvements in agri- 
culture, and the principles of sanitation and 
hygiene etc. The Punjab system appears to be 
an excellent one in-as-much as the members come 
and pay their dues of their own accord ; but when 
the central banks need to bring pressure to bear 
upon the societies, they appeal to the Department 
and the action is taken through supervisors who 
urge the members to pay their dues punctually. 
In others like Bihar and Orissa, the central banks 
have got their own Inspecting Officers who are 
not merely responsible for collection work but are 
also expected to teach the members co-operative 
principles, and their duties and responsibilities 
etc., which work in the aforesaid provinces is done 
by an outside agency known as the Supervisors. 
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The advocates of the system prevalent in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh maintain that the central banks 'must always 
concentrate their attention on the indoor work, 
namely, financing in which they have specialised 
and have gained a high reputation. “In the 
majority of cases, the work of supervision is 
neglected by the central banks not intentionally 
but partly because they are financing bodies and 
give their attention chiefly to the advance and 
realisation of loans and partly because their staff 
is insufficiently trained and is unequal to the 
duties which it is required to perform.” They further 
say that by the pernicious practice of making reali- 
sations from the individual members, they (central 
banks ) undermine the society and usurp the func- 
tions of the punchayat which is reduced to impot- 
ence. But those who believe in the system prevalent 
in the provinces like Bihar and Orissa, argue that 
the central banks which finance the societies must 
have sufficient control over them in order to see 
that their money is safe. They further say that 
without the necessary local knowledge and in- 
fluence, the Supervisors who will be subject 
to frequent transfer, cannot be espected to be able 
to justify the expectation made from them. On 
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the contrary, there is every reason to fear that 
the evils of excessive centralisation will be more 
manifest to the great disadvantage of the move- 
ment which may be looked upon as an official one 
as it (centralised supervision) will be controlled 
by the Departmental Officers. “Most of the faults 
in the supeiwision are due not to any neglect by 
the central banks but to the inadequacy of the 
supervising staff and the annexation of functions. 
But if the functions are separated and the staff is 
increased, the supervision will be more sound and 
efficient.” Further if the supervision is divorced 
from the central banks, many of the honorary 
workers who are the builders of the movement in 
almost every province will get out of it as there 
would be no incentive and interesting work left 
for them within the movement. Co-operation as is 
well known is a people’s movement and the final 
goal is that it should be run, guided and controlled 
by the people themselves. 

From the examination of the arguments of 
the two contending schools of thought, one point 
of great importance emerges, namely, the import- 
ance of supervision whether it rests with the 
Central Banks or the Provincial Co-operative 
TJnion or Federation. In paragraph 12 (Abstract 
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Report) referring to two dangers, the perversion 
jf the movement to other objects, and the lack of 
1 true spirit of co-operation, the Maclagan 
Committee says, “The remedy in both cases lies in 
the supervision.” In paragraph 80 (Main Report) 
it says, “We cannot too strongly urge the necessity 
of careful teaching both before and after the 
registration. Most of the faults which we have 
found in societies are due to the lack of such 
teaching and the importance of the point can 
scarcely be exaggerated.” The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture after laying too much emphasis 
upon an adequate and efficient supervision re- 
marks in the following words, “From the evidence 
placed before us, we are of opinion that one of the 
main causes of the failure we have mentioned in 
the pi’eceding paragraphs is the lack of requisite 
education and of adequate supervision and guid- 
ance,” Thus it is clear that subsequent supervision 
is an inseparable part in any scheme of organisa- 
tion of co-operative societies and consequently it is 
the duty of the officials and non-officials to ensure 
that efficient and systematic supervision which is 
sine-qua-non of success of co-operative societies. 

It is again emphasised that any and every 
supervision carried out haphazardly will not 
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■achieve the object in view. The merits of i 
systematic and efhcient method, of snpervisioi 
are that firstly should be of the ri^t tjpe 
This involves the preparation of a suitable litera. 
ture on the meaning and principles of co-operation 
The system of the Twelve Main Points of Co. 
operation and the Ten Main Points of Co-operatior 
which is in vogue in certain provinces is not 
quite sound as the members of the societies cannot 
be expected nor indeed is it necessary for them 
to learn these principles by rote. “ It is not 
memorising the words that is important even 
though they could do that but the understanding 
of the thought.” The Committee on Co-operation 
that was appointed in Burma a few years age 
has found the Ten Main Points of Co-operation 
to be inadequate. What is, therefore, required 
is not the Twelve Main Points of Co-operation 
or the Ten Main Points of Co-operation but some- 
thing superior and at the same time easier to 
them. It is, therefore, desirable that there should 
be ample literature not only dealing with the 
meaning and principles of co-operation but also 
the chief features of the societies, points of supe- 
riority of the societies over the village mahajans 
and the duties and responsibilities of the members. 
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Secoadlj, there should be continuity in the vork 
)f supervision. In order to maintain the con- 
hnuity it is desirable to train the teachers of the 
p-illage schools so that when the supervisor goes 
from one village to another, there should be some 
one in the village to work during his absence. 
Lastly supervision should be followed by a scheme 
which will make it effective. For this purpose 
there should be Inspectors of Supervisors to ins- 
pect their work and to give instruction and 
advice when required. 

Xow for undertaking the work of supervision 
which is rather of a protracted nature, an 
adequate and efficient staff is necessary and the 
provision of such staff forms the first step in the 
direction of supervision. In order that each 
member of the staff may discharge his duties 
honestly and efficiently, the number of co-operative 
societies allotted to him after his consultation 
should be such as to ensure a satisfactory super- 
vision. Once the societies have been allotted 
among the supervising officers, the latter should 
be allowed to remain in their areas undisturbed 
for a fairly long period. This will have two 
great advantages. Firstly the continuity of touch 
with the members of co-operfitive societies and 
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the continuity of the thread of supervision once 
started will be assured and secondly the respon- 
sibility for improvement will be fixed upon any 
particular individual. In order to maintain the 
efficiency of the supervising staff, efforts should 
be made to get new hands at least to the required 
standard while as regards the existing staff, every 
care should be taken to select the best out of the 
number and if any one is below the minimum 
standard of usefulness, there should be no hesi- 
tation in replacing him after giving him every 
chance to improve. Care should also be taken 
to see that both the existing staff and the staff 
newly recruited are given a thorough and efficient 
training befitting them for supervision work. A 
great improvement will be achieved in this 
direction if each and every member of the super, 
vising staff keeps a diary and takes down short 
notes regarding the economic and educational 
condition of the members of the society which 
he goes to supervise. Such diaries will greatly 
help him next time when he goes to inspect, 
for, they will enable him to see at once how far 
the members have improved their economic, social 
and educational condition and have been bene- 
fitted as a result of the repeated supervision - 
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of the members of tbe siipervising staff. 

On tbe othei’ hand, the Directors of the 
Central Banks should consider themselves to be 
the trustees of the societies affiliated to their 
banks and particularly study the rural problems 
affecting their constituents in the same spirit 
and zeal which have actuated them to become 
members of these benevolent institutions. Each 
and every one of them should undertake to super- 
vise the working of a small group of conveniently 
situated societies near his own residence if possible, 
and should devote himself to their improvements 
not making formal inspections but paying fre- 
quent visits and exercising his influence over 
the members. By this means it is quite possible 
that each director can personally supervise a 
sufficient number of co-operative societies which 
will surely improve materially and morally and 
will consequently attain a high degree of efficiency. 
Any time and energy spent in this way is not 
to be grudged because it is time and energy 
well and usefully spent and will more than com- 
pensate all the disadvantages incidental to it 
in the long run. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOME OONOLEDING EEIUEKS. 


It Eas been discussed in tbe preceding 
chapters how an efficient and well-organised co- 
operative credit with the necessary supervision 
it entails, will free the members of the co-operative 
societies from the clutches of the heartless 
mahajans by the inculcation of the spirit of 
co-operation and the habits of economy and 
providence among them. It has now to be seen 
whether the provision of cheap and easy credit 
alone will do them really any good if the system 
of marketing their produce remains the same. 
But before answering that question, it is better to 
have a clear idea of the marketing methods that 
are in vogue in the rural areas at present. The 
marketing relations of the farmers are limited to 
the local Manias or the dealers and they are 
always at the mercy of these usually hard-hearted 
individuals whose motive is to get as much produce 
for as little money as possibly they can just at the 
time the produce is ready. They (dealers) buy or 
engage to buy the produce at a ridiculously lower 
figure than the prevalent market prices of which 
they may be themselves unaware. The tanias 
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being also tie money-lenders are in a position to 
dictate their terms to the cultivators at the time 
the advance is made and bind them by a verbal 
agreement to sell the vhole or a fraction of their 
produce to them at Tviatever prices they choose to 
pay. Quite often the worst also happens when 
^he cultivators have to transfer, in satisfaction of 
interest, even the standing crops to the money- 
lenders who employ every trick to hold them in 
their grip. They cannot hold back their produce 
for better prices which generally operate in 
the market when the glut is over. Even if they 
were somehow or other willing to do so at the 
time when the prices are low due to over-supply 
in order to avail of better prices a little later 
when there is shortage in the market, they cannot 
as they have neither the capital nor the resources 
to build for themselves some sort of storage which 
will keep their product in good condition. The 
storage which they have at present is of a 
primitive kind whore the produce is exposed to all 
dangers of being spoiled through moth-infesta- 
tion, leakage or moisture. In addition to the 
forced, blind, and sudden dumping of the produce 
resulting in the cheapening of prices all round, 
they foolishly with a curious short sight, indulge 
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in the harmful practice of adulteration by mixing 
■water, dirt and other materials to increase the 
■weight or by mixing lower grades with superior 
grades. As a result of this spoiling, lower prices 
for the total result and instead of deceiving others 
they are themselves deceived by their own actions. 
There is, no doubt, that there are a large number 
of unregulated markets even near the villages but 
a greater use of these markets is not made by the 
cultivators because of the disputes which generally 
arise after weighment has commenced in regard 
to the rate, and because of the arbitrary deductions 
from weight in the shape of samples, weighing 
charges, porterage and the commissions etc. 
Further they have to work under great disabilities 
resulting from the chaotic conditions of the 
weights and measures which are sometimes 
manipulated against them — a practice which is 
often rendered easier by the absence of standard- 
ised weights and measures and of any system of 
regular inspection. Again they have to sell their 
produce every day by the evening at the latest at 
whatever prices the purchasers offer partly due to 
the absence of any suitable storage facilities in the 
markets and partly owing to the fact that as 
producers they cannot afford to remain away for 
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long from tteir holdings where their main atten- 
tion must be fixed. It is, therefore, clear that not 
only have they to work under great disabilities 
when they sell their produce in the villages but 
also they can never get a fair price for their 
produce at the market where they have to contest 
with the highly specialised knowledge and the 
vastly superior resources of those who purchase 
their produce. 

Briefly speaking, then, the marketing of 
agricultural produce in rural areas as discussed 
in the preceding paragraph is most defective and 
the mere provision of cheap and easy credit 
will not enable the members of agricultural 
primary credit societies to get a fair price for 
their produce unless and until a marked improve, 
ment is made in their marketing methods. It 
must be realised that if the members do not get a 
fair price for their produce — ^the price that must 
leave sufficient margin after the necessary expen- 
diture has been met — they will never be in a 
position to make repayments to the society with 
the result that instead of being indebted to the 
local moneylenders, they will now remain indebted 
to the society. This is what is happening in 
almost every province in India where the members, 
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though freed from the grip of the mahajans, 
find themselves indebted to their societies which 
are regarded by them as mere moneylending 
concerns. Hence the question as to how to ensure 
the members a fair and reasonable price for their 
produce is the most important one and should be 
regarded as a necessary condition for the success 
of the credit society. The Agricultural Department 
has done much to improve the quality and to in- 
crease the quantity of the cultivators’ outturn, but 
it cannot be said that they have been able to give 
them substantial return for their improved quality 
and their increased return. Except to a limited ex- 
tent, where improved quality is concerned, they have 
regarded the problems connected with the market, 
ing of their produce as outside their purview. The 
Co-operative Department has been, and is still too 
much occupied with their primary function of 
organising credit to be able to devote much 
attention to these and it is only in a very few 
instances that it has been able to give the members 
material help in marketing their produce. In 
countries like Canada and the United States of 
America farmers before organising themselves into 
a credit association make pre-arrangements as to 
the manner in which they will dispose of their 
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produce because in tbeir opinion mere organisation 
of a credit society will not enable them to obtain 
a fair price for tbeir produce and consequently 
a greater measure of success and prosperity until 
arrangements are also made for tbe purpose of 
marketing tbeir produce. But if tbe co-operative 
marketing of tbe agricultural produce is regarded 
as an essential condition for tbe success of credit 
organisation in countries like Canada and tbe 
United States of America, it is even more im- 
portant and necessary for tbe success of agricul- 
tural primary credit societies in this country 
where production is in tbe bands of a large 
number of petty cultivators wbo for tbe most 
part lack both tbe financial resources and tbe 
necessary storage to attempt any regulation of 
tbeir selling in accordance with tbe state of tbe 
market and whose produce as marketed leaves 
much to be desired as regards purity and quality. 

Tbe problem, therefore, is to enable tbe mem- 
bers to get a just price for tbeir produce and tbe 
most effective method for ensuring this is tbe 
organisation for tbe purpose of sale. Grou p 
marketing is in ore ,, efficient -than marketing.„by 
individuals especially in conditions such as those 
wEioE''eHsr' in "our "country where the individual 
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producer is a small unit and consequently , every 
effort should be inade^ tb“persuade the members 
of the co-operative s ocieties to pool their produce 
in order to sell it c o-op eratively at a time when 
the prices a re fa vourab le. There 'will, of course, 
be no great difficulty in doing this as what they 
want is a better price for their produce and any- 
thing which will lead them to that end, will be 
welcome. The necessity will surely arise for a 
suitable storage for the members’ produce and 
this should be built up before any practical step 
in that direction is taken. It must be noted that 
as the members of the credit societies are poor, 
indebted and illiterate, the central banks should 
take the lead and do all that is deemed to be 
necessary in their interests. They should also 
advance loans to the members on the security of 
their produce in order to enable them to pay 
land revenue and meet other necessary expen- 
diture so long as their produce is stored for 
favourable trend of prices. As previously stated, 
the members of the societies cannot be expected 
to do anything of their own accord and, therefore, 
it will be the duty of the central banks to study 
the market prices and when favourable to sell the 
produce and adjust the accounts of the members. 
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The ideal to be aimed at is the O o-ope ralixe 
Sale Societies -w hich mil gradually educate the 
members in the production and preparation for 
the market of their produce, mil provide a suffi. 
cient volume of produce to make efficient grading 
possible and mil bring them a just and fair price 
■which they would not get otherwise. Experience 
has shown that great care is required in the 
formation of such sale societies. Skilled technical 
advice and guidance are necessary but even more 
important is proper business management. Even 
when these are forthcoming, other difficulties arise, 
the most formidable of which is usually the oppo- 
sition of the local vested interests. But all these 
difficulties can be overcome by carrying on work 
on a small scale in the beginning and by creating 
a popular opinion in their favour. The work 
done in connection with the co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce in the Punjab and Bombay 
is an interesting one. “ The Co-operative Com- 
mission Shop in the Punjab arranges to sell on 
commission, the produce brought to it by its 
members. It thus perfoi’ms exactly the same 
functions as the ordinary commission agents, but 
secures for the produce fair weighment, fair 
dealing and a fair price. "Working in close touch 
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■with the village society, it strives to break down 
the evil system of credit on which the village 
dealers are mainly dependent for their business. 
In Bombay, there are two types of sale societies 
which deal mainly in cotton. The first type is 
the small society consisting of agriculturists of 
three or four villages growing the same variety 
of cotton, who pool their cotton and sell it jointly. 
In the second type the area of operations is much 
larger and the membership is composed of both 
the individuals and societies. These grow cotton 
of improved varieties and the produce is brought 
to the society for sale and should the price pre- 
vailing in the market be low, the member con- 
cerned, may store his produce in the society’s 
godown and in the meantime obtain an advance 
upon it. The cotton is graded by officers of the 
Agricultural Department whose services are lent 
to the society for the purpose and is then sold in 
lots at auction sales held periodically.” Societies 
of the type of the Punjab Commission Shops and 
those of Bombay should be introduced with great 
advantage in other provinces as well with more or 
less modifications in order to suit local conditions. 
“Better Business is the foundation alike of Better 
Farming and Better Living.” Improvements in 
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agriculture and standard of living mean that the 
members ■will have more to spend but if they get, as 
they usually do, the 'worst of the bargains for their 
produce. Better Farming and Better Lmng will 
be checked by bad business. It is therefore essen- 
tial that greater and greater efforts should be made 
to improve the present marketing methods of 
agricultural produce by any of the means stated 
above, for, it is believed that iinless and until a 
co-operative credit is aided by a sound system of 
co-operative marketing, we woiild not be able to 
effect any appreciable improvements in the present 
economic condition of the members. 

Closely allied with the question of co-operative 
marketing societies is the problem of co-opera- 
tive buying. E fficient co-operative buying is of 
as much importance to the farmers as is efficient 
co-operative selling. One reason for the common 
failure to recognise this fundamental truth pro- 
bably arises from the fact that the farmers market 
in quantity and buy in driblets. They generally 
sell the whole of their produce at one time and 
buy their requirements both domestic and profes- 
sional every week or often two or three times a 
week not collectively but indmdually. The result 
is that they cannot buy more cheaply and obtain 
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articles of better quality than they would obtain if 
they made their purchases co-operatively. It is, 
therefore, to ensure cheap prices and things of 
good quality with fairer measure that Co-operative 
Purchase Societies are required in rural areas to 
meet the timely needs of the agriculturists. 
These societies are generally of two kinds. Firstly, 
there are societies which are formed to supply the 
members their domestic requirements. Such so- 
cieties as cater for domestic requirements, are not 
essentially agricultural and have not been a 
success in India as they can not provide the skilful 
management and salesmanship which such societies 
must have to be successful and when the bulk of 
the cultivators produce their own food grains and 
buy only odds and ends, clearly a village co-ope- 
rative society would not have enoxigh business to 
pay for competent honest management and sell at 
a profit to the members. Secondly, there are 
societies which are organised for the purchase of 
manures, seeds, agricultural implements and app- 
liances and feeding stitffs etc. If these articles 
are purchased by the merchants and firms and 
then sold to the farmers individually, they will be 
tempted to buy at the lowest possible price 
irrespective of their quality. Nor is it possible 
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for an individual farmer to guard himself against 
the fraud, purity or the quality of the articles. 
In the United States of America, Canada and 
Denmark the experiment in this direction has 
achieved much success in-as-much as all the pro- 
fessional requirements of the agriculturists are 
supplied by local societies which are in their own 
turn linked up with the central societies. The 
members of such central societies are local socie- 
ties which must have at least ten co-operators and 
be open to others to join. The local society must 
send to the central society (i) an agreement signed 
^personally by each of the individual members 
binding them for a period of certain years to buy 
through the society all the articles used in their 
farms ; (2) an agreement signed on behalf of the 
local society by the members of the managing 
committee of the local society making these jointly 
and severally liable for the purchases. Each mem- 
ber, namely, the local society must be represented 
at the general meeting by one delegate. The 
general meeting elects a committee of representa- 
tives who elect their own Chairman, Vice-Chair- 
man and Secretary and Mercantile and Technical 
Managers — the former responsible for the pur- 
chases and the latter responsible for testing the 
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articles. Witliin each local society the members 
that is, the farmers manage the society; they are 
jointly and severally responsible for prompt pay- 
ments of goods delivered and share in the surplus 
in proportion to their individual purchases. 
In India also there are some Seed and Manure 
_Spcieties...in the different provinces and work either 
as Agricultural Stores or as Agencies. As stores 
the societies pxrrchase goods when they are avail- 
able and sell them to the individual members as 
they require them. The one great advantage 
accruing from such societies in favour of the 
cultivators is that they get what they want at any 
time and are not required to state their needs 
long ahead. But these societies have one serious 
disadvantage in-as-much as they are lacking in 
expert salesmanship and management and have 
to take risks of loss from stock left on their hands. 
As agencies the societies work on indents given 
by their members. This system involves cash 
with order and the members do this, if necessary, 
by obtaining a short-term loan from their credit 
societies or as is done more frequently their credit 
societies on collecting their members’ indents take 
loans from the central banks and pay the amount 
direct to the purchase societies. The credit 
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societies tlien on receipt of the goods hand them 
over to the individuals either for cash or on esecu- 
tion of a bond for a short-term loan for the amount. 
The facts that they require far less capital and 
expert business management and involve much 
less risk of loss, render it unquestionably prefer- 
able for organization in greater numbers in areas 
■where there is an established demand for them. 
The benefits that accrue to the ryots from the 
formation of such societies require no mention. 
Apart from the immediate material advantage of 
buying at rates that can be quoted only for 
supply of large quantities, the societies become an 
ob'Tious channel for the supply of information 
regarding -work done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The management of such societies should 
be constantly in touch ■with the officers of the 
Agricultural Department -whose timely help and 
advice is essential. 

The question now arises whether such socie- 
ties and those organised for purposes of marketing 
the produce of the members should be separate 
organisations or the credit societies should them- 
selves do the business of sale and purchase. S’o 
hard and fast rule can be laid down in this respect. 
Where the purchase or sale is of minor importance 
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and takes place only once or twice a year or where 
the work is too small to justify the formation 
of a separate society, the credit societies can 
undertake the business. But where the purchase 
of goods or the sale of produce will run throughout 
the year and appeals to a different membership, 
separate societies should be formed for the pur- 
pose as it will be unsafe to imperil the - credit 
societies by permitting them to purchase goods or 
sell the produce on their own account. 

The organisation of purchase and sale socie- 
ties in the manner discussed above, will ensure 
better business for their inembers and consequent- 
ly will enable them to make regular savings which 
may be further invested in land and other 
productive purposes. But better business will 
itself fluctuate from year to year if the agri- 
cultural industry which is mostly dependent 
upon the timely monsoon is not made independent 
of its caprices and perhaps the best way of making 
it independent lies in the organisation of Irrigation 
Societies. It is only in the province of Bengal 
chat co-operation has been applied with great 
success in this direction. There are nearly 929 
such societies which have been organised among 
the members numbering about 23,747 for the 
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purpose of irrigating their fields. Such societies 
have for their objects, the construction of new 
sources of irrigation such as the canals, tanks and 
bunds etc., and the improvenaent of those already 
in existence. All these societies are organised on 
the principle of limited liability with shares. The 
general meeting of the society decides the kind of 
work that is to be taken by the society and fixes the 
rates that will be charged from the members for 
the services rendered. It also elects a committee 
of management which carries out the construction 
and maintenance of such work under its supervi- 
sion and is in close touch with the irrigation officers 
who give all assistance and help. It is responsible 
for seeing that the fields of the members are 
irrigated at the proper time and that no member 
does any thing which may prove detrimental to 
other members. The managing committee is also 
responsible for the realisation of water rates and 
subscriptions from the members regularly. The 
non-members are also allowed to take advantage 
of the societies provided there is extra water 
which may be sold to them. These societies, as 
previously said, have done good work in Bankura 
and Birbhum districts of Bengal where they now 
control an irrigable area of about 23,000 acres. 
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It is reported ttat the organisation of such socie- 
ties has given the cultivators a potential benefit 
and has made their industry more safe and stable. 
The work of such societies is sometimes hindered 
by the lack of advice and it would be far better 
to have a whole-time agricultural officer to give 
them all technical help and advice. 

But the Irrigation Societies alone will not 
work quite successfully if the holdings of the 
members continue to be small and scattered as 
this will involve great waste of time and labour. 
Hence it is necessary that Societies for the Conso- 
lidation of Holdings should also go side by side 
with the Irrigation Societies. For years past 
people were in a state of flux as to how the 
problem of consolidation of holdings could be taken 
up. Mr. Calvert was probably the first who ulti- 
mately discovered that co-operation provides the 
best solution of this most difficult problem. 
Accordingly a number of societies were organised 
in the Punjab for the purpose with the result that 
“in the year 1927, 314 societies with 15,387 mem. 
bers were working with the sole object of conso- 
lidating their holdings and in six years 88,710 
scattered parcels of land measuring 60,015 acres, 
were consolidated into 16,458.” The principles 
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upon -whicli the consolidation is done are briefly 
speaking these. Every applicant for merahership 
must agree to the general principle of consolida- 
tion and must promise to abide by any method 
of partition approved by two-thirds of all the 
members and to give up possessions of his land, 
say, for four years in accordance with any plan 
of repartition so approved. He must further 
agree that all disputes shall be referred to 
arbitration. Members who accept these condi- 
tions may form a society and discuss in the 
general meeting the method of partition. In case 
of any difference of opinion a resolution will be 
binding on the member only if it be approved 
by two-thirds of all members of the society. 
When a method of partition has been decided 
upon, the managing committee should proceed 
to draw up a scheme for repartition of the village 
fields in accordance therewith. The scheme will 
be placed before the general meeting. If the 
scheme is approved, members must give up their 
old possessions in accordance with it. Any mem- 
ber who feels aggrieved may insist on his dispute 
being referred to arbitration. Possessions given 
under the scheme are the temporary cultivation 
possessions, say, for four years. During this 
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period members will be at liberty to convert tbeir 
tenancy into ownership by voluntary exchange. 
At the end o£ the period, say, four years the 
members are called upon to decide whether they 
will convert the temporary possessions into per- 
manent proprietary possessions. Unless all the 
members unanimously agree to convert the tempo- 
rary possessions into permanent possessions as 
owners or to continue the temporary possessions 
for a further period of years, the fields are 
restored to the original owners and the society 
will come to an end. All the disputes concerning 
the business of the society will have to be referred 
to arbitration. Thus it will be seen from the 
above that under the scheme no one loses. Every 
one receives not less land than he held before. 
No attempt is made to oust holders of petty plots 
nor any compulsory force or pressure is used. No 
one is asked to agree to the arrangement until 
he has fully seen the advantage of his exchange 
by way of practical experiment. The societies 
of this type, therefore, should not be regarded 
as unsuited to other provinces where the need 
is equally urgent as it was in the Piinjab. It is 
true that infinite tact and patience are required 
on the part of the organisers aS it is a condition 
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of the membership of the society that nothing 
■will be done unless the members are unanimous. 
Sometimes it may also happen that months’ of 
painstaking ■work may be brought to naught by 
the obstinacy of an individual and even when the 
object is gained, the progress may be slow. But 
this should not dishearten the organisers as it is 
only by careful education and unending patience 
in attending to every grievance that success will 
be achieved and the people will be educated in 
the advantages of the system. 

The mere consolidation of holdings will not 
" solve all the troubles as it will remove only 
one of the causes of agricultural indebtedness. 
Consequently the provision of improved breed 
of cattle is equally important and this can be 
achieved by the organisation of Cattle Breeding 
Societies . In Denmark which is regarded as the 
pioneer country in this direction thei*e are nearly 
2,000 Bull Clubs with nearly 85,000 members 
and the State, though indifferent in the begin- 
ning, has taken a keen interest by passing Legis- 
lative Acts and by giving grounds to central 
associations of the Bull Clubs. The main 
purposes for which these societies are organised 
are to improve the breed of cattle or sheep, to 
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puroliase and sell the cattle and to dispose of the 
improved or surplus stock and to provide edu- 
cational assistance to their members especially 
in cattle breeding. The members are not allowed 
to continue as members of these societies if they 
cease to own cows or sheep and they may be 
expelled if they refuse to maintain varieties of 
animals approved by the committee or utilise the 
services of any inferior bull or ram. The liability 
of the members for the debts of the society is 
limited to a particular specified sum agreed upon 
and laid down in the by-laws. The supreme 
authority is vested in the general meeting which 
is held at least once a year. It levies commissions 
on all sales, determine contributions to meet ex- 
penses and select and approve the particular 
variety of cows and bulls to be maintained by 
the members of the society. There is elected a 
managing committee which consists of at least 
five members of the society including President 
and Vice-president who are elected for one year. 
The important duties of the committee besides the 
usual ones, are to arrange for breeding animals, 
to supervise the proper breeding, nourishment 
and grazing of cows or bulls, to arrange for the 
safe keeping of the surplus stock, to make 
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arrangement for the pasturing of the herd if it 
be possible, to examine the cattle annually, to 
recommend the rejection of defectiye animals and 
to arrange for veterinary aid in case of disease 
and the use of preventive measures. In India 
such societies are working satisfactorily in the 
Punjab where greater importance is attached to 
the good health of the animals. There are about 
20 societies in this province although some were 
also started in Bombay but they have not been 
such a success. The reason is that the people are 
poor to take up the difficult task of improvement 
of breed. Again the want of timely assistance 
from veterinary authorities and the suspicion 
and distrust of the new scheme are other eaitses 
that stand in the way. 

In order that the cultivators may not suffer 
from want of money required immediately for the 
purchase of new plough cattles in case the old ones 
die from drought or of some disease, it is desir- 
able to provide them with some such 'association 
which may indemnify them against such sudden 
and accidental losses. Perhaps the best way by 
which it can be secured is the organisation of 
'Cattle Insurance Societies. In Denmark there 
are about 2,200 voluntary insurance organisations 
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and are managed by tbeir members with prudence 
and caution. Sucb societies do not accept for 
insurance beast other than healthy plough and 
draught bullocks and buffalo cows between the 
age, say, from 4 to 12 years. All insurance 
ceases after an animal has completed certain num- 
ber of years. In addition to the general meeting 
and the managing committee, there is a yaluation 
committee whose main duties are to ascertain 
and fix the age of the cattle offered for insurance 
and to see whether the animals satisfy the neces- 
sary condition of eligibility, to value such cattle, 
to see whether the owners observe the rules 
regarding sanitation etc., laid down by the Com- 
mittee in consultation with the Eegistrar and the 
Veterinary Department, to report the loss of 
insured cattles by death or otherwise with the 
cause and date thereof to the committee without 
the least possible delay and to perform such other 
duties as may from time to time be entrusted 
by the general meeting. The rates of premia 
and the payment of indemnities are decided by 
the general meeting. No refund of the premia 
is allowed to the member if he sold the animal 
without the consent of the general meeting. The 
owner of the beast has to inform the society of 
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all cases of illness and must follow the medical 
instructions given by the society. "When the 
beast dies, he has to produce its dead body to 
the valuation committee and if the latter is satis- 
fied, he will get the sum insured. There are about 
440 such societies in India out of which there 
are nearly 390 in Burma alone. The value and 
importance of cattle insurance does not seem to 
be understood by the people and consequently 
the progress of the movement in this direction 
is very slow and gradual. 

The various types of societies discussed above 
aim at freeing their members from the clutches 
of the mahajans and thus securing for them suffi- 
cient savings out of their own business. But 
these savings are apt to be wastefully spent in 
litigation which is a much greater evil when it 
is considered that not only does it eshaust all 
the money available with them but leads them 
to further borrowing. In fact it has been the 
major cause of debt in rural areas where large 
sums of money are frequently spent in gaining 
the ends of justice. What, however, is almost 
worse than the waste of money is the atmosphere 
of touting and extortion which the cultivators 
almost invariably find when they go to the courts. 
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The best solution for this eyil is the formation 
of Arbitration Societies for the purpose of settling 
mutual disputes by local arbitrators instead of 
going to the courts. In the Punjab, a beginning 
•was made in 1920 by the organisation of two 
Arbitration Societies. Once they were started, 
the movement spread and in the next two years 
nearly 148 societies were in existence. But all 
of a sudden the societies had to be closed down 
as the Grovernment issued an order restricting 
their operations altogether. However, later on 
wiser counsels prevailed and the movement is now 
Being revived gradually with the result that in 
1927 there were nearly 27 societies with 8,000 
members. The principles of organisation of these 
societies are briefly speaking these. Every 
member on admission into the society signs an 
agreement that if he fails to refer to the com- 
mittee for settlement any dispute on any of the 
subjects in which he may be involved with 
another member of the society, he will pay such 
penalty as the committee may assess subject to 
the general meeting. The liability of each mem- 
ber for the debts of the society is limited to a 
certain sum agreed upon by all. The supreme 
authority -within the society is vested in the 
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general meeting -wliioli is held as many times 
as necessary subject to certain conditions. There 
is also a managing committee of the society 
consisting of at least five members of the society 
and meets when necessary. Any member who 
is aggrieved by an order of the committee impo- 
sing a penalty, after disposing the amount of 
penalty, may appeal to the next general meeting 
or refer the matter to the Registrar as a dispute 
between the committee and himself. The Regis- 
trar may thereon proceed to decide the dispute 
and give an award or refer it to arbitration. If 
the member elects to appeal to the general 
meeting, the decision of the general meeting is 
final. Once a year at the general meeting a panel 
of trustworthy men is elected from whom arbi- 
trators are chosen. Any party to a dispute may 
apply in writing to the President or Secretary 
of the Committee for the settlement of the dispute. 
If the committee fails to settle the dispute by 
conciliation within a certain specified time from 
the date of application, they call upon the parties 
to refer it to arbitration. The parties called upon 
to settle their dispute will, unless they settle it 
privately, sign an agreement to refer it for 
arbitration. Any party aggrieved by an award 
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by the arbitrators may appeal in writing to the 
committee within a certain specified time. The 
grounds of the appeal are clearly set and the 
appeal is heard and decided on these grounds 
and on no others. An award, if no appeal is 
made against it within a certain specified time, 
becomes final. In proceeding before the arbi- 
trators, no party is represented by a legal 
practitioner nor may a legal practitioner 
be nominated as arbitrator by any party. 
In all arbitration proceedings the arbitra- 
tors are given authority by the parties to 
administer oaths and may require the attendance 
of the parties and the witnesses and the production 
of all necessary books and documents and may 
making their award, order the expenses of de- 
termining the dispute as they think fit. The 
arbitrators shall hear the evidence of the parties 
and witnesses who attend and after considering 
all the oral and other evidence produced by the 
parties, give a decision or award in writing in 
accordance with justice and equity. Evidence 
is heard in the presence of all parties and no 
party is examined except in the presence of the 
opposite party. The award is delivered by the 
President or Secretary and a copy is given to 
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the party or parties in whose favour it decides. 
If desired a copy is also given to any other 
party interested. 

The organisation of the societies mentioned 
above will undoubtedly work wonders in-as-much 
as it will materially improve the condition of the 
members but as every true co-operator knows 
man cannot live by bread alone. Accordingly 
where there is genuine co-operation, moral and 
material progress go hand in hand. Of this some 
examples may be given. The first is the organi- 
sation of Better Living Societies whose objects 
are the reduction or the curtailment of expendi- 
ture on social ceremonies and customs and the 
improvement of health and sanitation etc. There 
are at present nearly 300 such societies with 
nearly 11,000 members in the Punjab and are 
multiplying fast. They also combat drinking and 
gambling etc. The members of these societies 
bind themselves to a minimum limit of expen- 
diture on certain specified ceremonies, to give 
up their bad customs and to abstain from the 
engagement of dancing girls etc. This agreement 
has to be signed by every prospective member 
and every new member is required to add his 
signature or thumb impression. Breach of 
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agreement is punishable by fine which can be 
enforced in court as there is a provision in the 
by-laws. There is a general opinion that these 
societies have proved a great success in the 
Punjab and should be organised in other pro- 
vinces where they do not exist. But before they 
are organised, an intensive teaching and continuous 
propaganda is necessary. Another example is 
the formation of 
not only for the 
There are a number of such societies in the 
Punjab and the members belonging to all classes 
and creeds sit on equal footing not only to learn 
reading and writing but also to pick up the 
elements of Accounts. The organisation of such 
societies will automatically solve the problem of 
illiteracy which is regarded as the great stumbling 
block in the way of the progress of the movement. 
Tet another example is the organisation of Thrift 
Societies. Thrift is at the bottom of the whole 
movement and constitutes as one of the funda- 
mental objects of co-operation. If co-operation 
did nothing else, it would be justified by the 
importance it attaches to thrift. Such societies 
have been organised mainly in the Punjab and 
it would not be out of place to organise them 


boys but also for the adults." 
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in greater numbers in other provinces where there 
is a great scope for their success popularity. 

Thus it is clear from the above that the 
organisation of non-credit societies side by side 
with the credit societies in accordance with the 
principles discussed above, will be a real factor 
in rural progress as it will result in Better 
Business and Better Farming and will ultimately 
secure for the cultivators regular and increased 
income. And with the greater income that will 
go to them in their distant and land-locked 
villages, it will be possible for them to spend 
more on education, sanitation and other public 
health activities and greater happiness and pros- 
perity that will be visible all round will indicate 
the appearance of Better Living we all desire. 
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SOME SELECT OPHSTIONS. 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, Kt., C. I. E. President, AH India 
Co-operative Association; — '‘Prof. Misra’s book deals with 
the most practical side of the movement viz. the 
organisation, management and supervision of Primary 
Co-operative Societies. The whole movement is built 
upon foundations of these societies and its stability 
depends upon the foundations being truly and well laid 
and hence the great utility of Prof. Misra’s book. The 
author has therein dealt with all the details connected 
with the registration of a new society. He rightly lays 
great stress on the necessity of preliminary educational 
worjr to be done by an honorary or paid organiser, 
and has given full instructions on the subject 
which should be carefully studied and carried out by 
all persons who have to do organising work. The 
book will also prove useful to the co-operative works 
and to the students of the subject all over India. I wish 
it all the success which Prof. Misra richly deserves.” 

V. Ramdas Pantulu Esq., B.A., B.L., Vice President, All India 
Co-operative Association:— ‘‘Mr. Misra’s handbook on the 
Principles of Organisation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Societies In India supplies a real want in 
co-operative literature. The work of organisation is 
mostly in the hands of ‘uninformed enthusiasts’ as the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture calls them. A practi- 
cal guide to co-operative organisation like the one 
attempted by Mr, Misra will go a great way to equip 
the enthusiasts with the knowledge and to make them 
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informed. Although the book purports to deal with 
organisation of agricultural credit societies alone, the 
principles enunciated and explained are of general 
application to organisation of all types of co-operative 
societies. The book will be found very useful to the 
official and non-official co-operators in their daily 
work. It is lucidly written and has the merit of being 
both precise and concise/* 

D. N. SfratWe, Esq., 1. C. S. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Madras: — “I have read your book with much 
interest. It should be most helpful to those engaged 
in the task of organising societies.” 

R. N, Banerjee, Esq., I. C. S. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Central Provinces and Berar: — “The book will 
certainly be a useful practical guide to the fieldstaff 
of co-operative banks. It brings together the general 
principles which should be kept in view in the organi- 
sation of societies and also indicates some of the 
special precautionary measures which are necessary 
for making co-operation successful in our rural areas.” 

B. B. Mukherjee Esq., M. A., B. L., Principal, Durga Prasad 
Co-operative Training Institute, Sabour: — “Mr. J. P. Misra 
has supplied a long felt want by writing a practical 
book on principles of organisation of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies in India which will prbve 
extremely useful for the official and non-official 
co-operative workers in general and the organisers in 
particular. The book will also prove very useful as a 
text-book in Co-operative Training Institutes.” 



